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ROBERT LORD & CHANG TSONG ZUNG 


How does the lexicon work?* 


Abstract. An approach to the lexicon based on covert lexical phe¬ 
nomena at a level below that of the lexeme is proposed. A tentative 
model is outlined. It is argued that a (temporary) concurrence of form 
and meaning referred to as a morphosemantic concurrence (MSC) 
underlies actual words, promoting lexical and semantic maintenance as 
well as change. Acting in concert, MSCs maintain a morphosemantic 
equilibrium, particularly that between polysemy and synonymy/ant- 
onymy. The corpus used in this study is Cantonese, although reference 
is made also to English. It is suggested that there exists an observable 
interface between the morphosemantics of the lexicon and language 
praxis. The theory proposed has been tested experimentally, and a brief 
report on the experiment is included. 

1. Introduction. Time was when the lexicon seemed little more than 
an etcetera, something that could be characterized as “an unordered set 
of morphemes” (Weinreich 1966: 443) or, equally disparagingly, as 
“an unordered set of lexical formatives” (Chomsky 1965: 84). Those 
days are happily past. Linguistics has progressively become open to 
approaches in which “all features and levels of language may be 
viewed heuristically as information systems” (Gordon, 1978: 3). In 
particular, various studies of the convergence of morphology and se¬ 
mantics at covert levels of the lexicon have by now yielded sufficient 
evidence to give credence to the view that the lexicon, far from being 
an unordered miscellany, is in fact a highly structured system. Not a 
structured system, however, in the same sense as some of the more 
rule-driven structuralist systems of the recent past, but a more ac¬ 
commodating ‘organic’ structure allowing the lexicon itself to respond 
to demands made upon it by actual speakers, who have to interpret a 
welter of messages and texts; one in which structure and function 
subserve each other, within the wider many-dimensional context of a 
self-modifying speech system and speech community. 

The present study is intended as a contribution towards the elab¬ 
oration of a lexical model satisfying the stringent requirements of 
modern linguistics but also allowing us to comprehend, through the 
study of lexical phenomena at a level below that of the morpheme or 
lexeme, how speakers manage to acquire words, and put them to use. 
Concern with such features and properties of words is nothing new 
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and, in the West, has at least three origins: (1) the associative mor¬ 
phological/semantic constellations adumbrated by Saussure, elabo¬ 
rated by Bally and others, and later developed by Guiraud into a 
fully-fledged theory of morphosemantic fields, (2) Bloomfield’s very 
early observation to the effect that 

“the practical linguist, the ‘Kenner’ of a given dialect, will no doubt find sets 
of words that are not sets at all, sets of words which no speaker of the dialect 
ever associates with one another” (Bloomfield 1904-10: 5). 

(Bloomfield might have accepted a speaker’s arbitrary pairing of alli¬ 
gator with navigator but would hardly have recognized its validity 
outside the idiolect of the speaker), and (3) Firth’s invention of the 
term phonaestheme (1966:184), a non-morpheme-like correspondence 
between form and meaning. Latterly, some or all of these sources have 
given rise to a series of further studies, including: Householder (1946), 
Bolinger (1940, 1949, 19501, 1950b), Guiraud (1960, 1965, 1966, 
1967), Lord (1966, 1970a, 1970b) and, most recently, Rhodes and 
Lawler (1981) and McCune (1985). 

In China, preoccupation with issues of a kindred nature is trace¬ 
able back at least to the second century AD (Lord, & Chang 1987: 
152-55). Even Confucius’ Analects, of several centuries earlier, refers 
to this tradition. The branch of Chinese linguistics known as sheng-xun 
(“etymological investigation through the study of sound”) sought ex¬ 
planations for what was believed to be the original sense of words by 
identifying semantically cognate homophones. This tradition gave rise 
in the eleventh century to Right Radical Theory, which held that the 
meaning of a word derives from the phonetic radical on the right of the 
Chinese character representing it. In common with several of the writ¬ 
ers mentioned in the previous paragraph, Chinese scholars noted that 
the same rhyme or the same initial sound segment could fall under 
more than one semantic category, and vice versa. 

Western linguistics on the other hand has paid little attention to 
morphosemantic theory. The neglect has not gone unnoticed (Gordon 
1978), though one of the reasons for it must have been the absence of 
a convincing or comprehensive morphosemantic model. 

2. Submorpheme or what? Unhappily, the terminology used for the 
covert sub-lexemic entity underpinning any such model has prolifer¬ 
ated: Firth (1966), Householder (1946) and Bolinger (1950) proposed 
the term phonestheme; Markel and Hamp (1961) psychmorph; Lord 
(1966, 1970a) homoneme; whereas more recent writers (McCune 
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1985; Rhodes, & Lawler 1981) have tended to favour submorpheme. 
It is not even certain to which field sub-lexemic phenomena belong. 
Some have assumed it to be sound symbolism (Hymes 1960; Miron 
1961, for example); Hockett (1958) favoured synaesthesia; others 
morphosemantics (Gordon 1978; Guiraud 1960, 1966, 1967; Lord, & 
Chang 1987); and still others (Rhodes & Lawler 1981; McCune 1985) 
submorphemics. Further terminological proliferation could have been 
avoided by adopting the last of these suggestions, if only we were sure 
that we are dealing with submorphemes, and not something quite 
different. 

McCune (1985:3) makes the following claim: 

“Morphemes may be ranked in terms of degree of grammatical boundness, 
with submorphemes at the ‘most bound’ end”. 

This claim raises a number of difficulties and questions. Bolinger 
(1950:130) advised against trying to equate the phonestheme with the 
morpheme. Lord (1970b:29) too warned of the danger of taking suf¬ 
fixes always at their face value, arguing that (real) morphemes and 
(what he then termed) quasi-morphemes, even though they may share 
the same form, are not identical. For example, the bound morpheme 
-er in English can readily be accepted as a morpheme in a range of 
words including runner, talker, lover, etc. in which the suffix can be 
given a precise gloss (‘one who does *’) and can be substituted by other 
bound morphemes. But, by no means can the -er endings of pullover, 
rudder, trouser, etc. be described as morphemes, however well bound. 
Moreover, this particular -er ending functions quite differently when it 
is a morphemic suffix from when it is a ^Masi-morpheme. When 
jumper means ‘someone who jumps’, -er can be said to function as a 
morpheme suffix but, when an article of clothing is denoted, then, 
short of considering the suffix an integral part of the free morpheme 
jumper, the ending has to be identified as something other than a 
morpheme: something that brings the form jumper morphosemanti- 
cally into the lexical set which includes pullover, slipper, bowler, 
sweater, sneaker(s), drawer(s), etc. 1 

A further reason for hesitation is that the sublexemic feature we 
are dealing with cannot be said to be anything fixed or determinate. 
Bolinger (1950:130) was clear on this point: 

“in view of their elastic boundaries, [phonesthemes] should perhaps not be 
called morphemes at all”. 

McCune (1985:10) has also conceded that what he calls submorphemic 
research “will find strong tendencies, but not hard-and-fast rules”. Is 
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it not therefore safer to say that we have in our sights no fixed entity 
but rather a provisional arrangement of features in equilibrium, whose 
content and function have the potential for tipping over into a different 
equilibrium? 

It may also be worth contemplating that such lexical form¬ 
meaning features are not formal constructs at all, but pragmatic 
schema, in the sense that they are devices that enable speakers, as it 
were, to generate words as needed (cf. Jones 1978), as well as to 
interpret adequately the “meanings” of messages, albeit within the 
grammatical and morphosemantic constraints of the language. This 
would be in line with Hymes’ suggestion that we might 

“consider the individual growing up in a particular speech community, ignorant 
of the ultimate origin of its linguistic forms but acquiring and exploiting them 
as indissoluble complexes of sound and meaning ... If we are to understand a 
fair part of linguistic change, comprehend the use of language in speech and 
verbal art, take account of all the varied speech play in which a competent 
speaker may indulge, and to which he can respond, we must study his real and 
lively sense of appropriate connections between sound and meaning” (1960: 
112 ). 

The covert lexical feature under investigation is in our opinion 
neither discrete nor permanent enough to be accorded emic status. A 
different approach has therefore been adopted but, given the prolifer¬ 
ation of terms that already exists, a new label is being proposed only 
after stringent examination of the feature’s properties as these have 
emerged empirically. 

Firstly, this sublexemic feature should be seen as a concurrence. 
A concurrence is a temporary state of affairs that can be modified in 
time and place, and even dissolved or recombined in the presence of 
changes both in linguistic and sociolinguistic context as well as within 
the totality of the morphosemantic dynamics of the language system. 
Secondly, the qualifier morphosemantic is advocated, for the reason 
that this word seems best fitted to describe the particular conjunction 
of form and meaning under review. The term morphosemantic con¬ 
currence (MSC) is therefore the one used in the following pages. 

3. Morphosemantic concurrence (MSC). Bolinger (1950), as ear¬ 
lier noted, was impressed by the “elastic” nature of the phonestheme, 
a line of approach recently reviewed by Wescott (1987). Subsequently, 
Lord (1966, 1970b) provided independent evidence of such elasticity 
in English, manifested in the overlapping of initial and final lexical 
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segments. For example, a word like tunnel can be shown (Lord 1966: 
54-5) to contain three overlapping finals: -unnel, -nel and -el, and two 
overlapping initials: tu- and tun-. This “overlap approach” has now 
received further support from the analysis of a substantial lexical cor¬ 
pus of Cantonese, reported below. 

MSCs make it unnecessary to posit or solve any problem of over- 
lappingness. MSCs also dispose of the ostensibly serious problem of 
“medial residue” raised by McCune (1985:5) since, if MSCs are 
concurrences rather than ernes, they can theoretically be of any seg¬ 
mental length, even up to that of a full free morpheme (e.g. the MSC 
mother, arguably common to the lexical pair mother-smoother, can 
be seen to be morphologically congruent with the first member of this 
pair). The question of semantic residue does not arise either, for rea¬ 
sons that will become clear in due course. 

An MSC may be described as a set of lexical items which are 
closely similar (synonymic) or opposite (antonymic) in meaning and 
share either an initial or a final lexical segment (or both, resulting in 
homonyms). The MSC is maintained in provisional equilibrium and 
held together by paronymic attraction. But it is impermanent, to the 
extent that (a) the set of lexical items it subtends, (b) its common 
(initial or final) morphological segment, and (c) its semantic value are 
all subject to change; not arbitrarily, but in accordance with the inter¬ 
nal dynamics of the lexicon as well as with the predispositions and 
speech habits of the speech community at a given time and in a given 
place. The most usual ways in which this equilibrium may be disturbed 
include: (1) obsolescence of particular lexical items, (2) obsolescence 
of social customs, (3) innovating social customs and practices leading 
to the creation of new polysemy in a particular lexeme, (4) phonolog¬ 
ical dissimilation or assimilation of MSCs, and (5) lexical neologisms. 
Disturbances of these kinds, although sometimes abrupt, appear to be 
relatively infrequent. 

Illustrations of (1), (2), (3) and (5) are to be found in changes in 
the English MSC er, which carries the meaning “garment or acces¬ 
sory”. At one time this MSC (in RP British English phonetically 
realised as [a]) subtended in its lexical set the items stomacher and 
tucker alongside trouser, slipper, garter, drawer(s), muffler, etc. 
Stomacher was the first to disappear, not however as a lexical item as 
such, but as an actual item of clothing. It was the speech community 
that had no further use for the word, and so, for all practical purposes, 
stopped using it. Stomacher persists only in highly restricted domains 
of usage, but for that reason we cannot say that the word has disap- 
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peared from the language. Tucker became similarly obsolescent a cen¬ 
tury or so later. Meanwhile gaiter, a loanword, joined the lexical set, 
and in the early nineteenth century brace(s) 2 (through new polysemy) 
was added. More recently there have been the further additions of 
pullover, sweater, knicker (contraction of earlier knickerbocker ), 
bowler, sneaker and still others. (In passing, it may be noted that the 
asymmetry between lexical pragmatics and lexical internal dynamics is 
an interesting one diachronically, and remains to be explored both 
analytically and empirically, particularly within the framework cur¬ 
rently being proposed). 

An MSC may subtend two or any larger number of lexical items. 
These lexical items include synonyms and frequently antonyms (in the 
case of an MSC which subtends only two items, these items tend to be 
antonymous). It is expected that the average will vary somewhat from 
language to language, and dialect region to dialect region. The only 
figures so far available have been derived from the lexical corpus of 
Cantonese, discussed below. These average out at 3.3 lexical items per 
MSC incorporating initials and 3.9 items per MSC based on finals. It 
is not expected that these averages will be repeated in other language 
systems, again for reasons to be discussed below. 

What then are the immediate benefits to be derived from an anal¬ 
ysis of covert lexical features of the kind about to be described? These 
are some: 

(1) Understanding polysemy. Polysemy has long posed problems. 
Despite the confidence that some dictionaries have displayed in their 
finely tuned polysemantic taxonomy of words, this polysemy derives 
ultimately from written texts. In actuality of course the polysemy of a 
word is subject to wide pragmatic variation inasmuch as, whenever a 
word is used, its semantic function is determined in accordance with 
real-life context, and not with the polysemantic spectrum for a word as 
set out in any particular dictionary entry (Karcevskij: 1929; Kurilovich: 
1955) 3 . Without going as far as Derrida (1977), who denies the pos¬ 
sibility of polysemy, it has to be admitted that supplying a satisfactory 
framework for the description of polysemy even in lexicographical, let 
alone in pragmatic, terms raises formidable difficulties. 

The MSC provides an explanation of how polysemy (including 
homonymy), synonymy and antonymy maintain equilibrium. What 
appears to happen is as follows: 

(i) An MSC arranges lexical items, through partial phonological equivalence, 
into sets which, in turn, through paronymic attraction 3 , veer towards synony¬ 
mous (or, alternatively, antonymous) equivalence, e.g. chatter-patter; tunnel- 
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funnel-runnel; sputter-stutter; glad-sad; vigorous-rigorous, etc. This synonymy 
(or antonymy) becomes complete only between particular polysemantic variants 
of different words (e.g. tunnel and funnel are only synonymous to the extent that 
one of the meanings of tunnel ‘the shaft or flue of a chimney’ (now obsolete) 
coincides with one of the current meanings of funnel). In this way an MSC 
acquires a particular semantic value or tenor, and thus falls within a semantic 
category (see below). 

(ii) At the same time, an MSC will (usually) find homonymic counterparts in 
other semantic categories. In consequence, the polysemy of a particular lexical 
item becomes distributed through as many different semantic categories as there 
are polysemantic variations for that item: 
bat (animal species) cat, rat 
bat 5 (a tangled mass) mat 
bat 6 (a narrow strip of wood) slat 
bat 10 (hit/slap) pat, slat 7 
bat (piece of wood used in a game) cat 8 
bat 9 (part of a brick) brickbat 
etc. 

It can thus be seen that a lexical item forms a (provisionally stable) 
intersection between synonymy and polysemy, an interface made pos¬ 
sible through the agency of MSCs and their associated semantic cat¬ 
egories. 

(2) An understanding of the mechanics of loanword assimilation 
becomes possible. It can now be explained why, in some cases, certain 
words were borrowed into English at particular times and why they 
sometimes came to develop different meanings from the ones they had 
in the donor language. (For a more lengthy discussion and illustrations 
see Lord 1966:49-53). 

(3) Further insight into lexical motivation is gained. The word 
funnel originally meant a cone-shaped vessel, but in the late seven¬ 
teenth century came to be associated with meanings independently 
developed by tunnel e.g. ‘the shaft or flue of a chimney’ (now obso¬ 
lete), ‘a pipe or tube’. Runnel at first signified a small stream but, 
again in the late seventeenth century, came to mean a half-cylindrical 
watercourse. ‘Cylindricality’ was tending to predominate, a semantic 
feature exactly encapsulated in the canal and railway tunnel and per¬ 
petuated in the portmanteau item chunnel. 

(4) Further light can be shed on the mechanisms of semantic 
change. To take a single example, we can see that funnel incorporated 
some of the earlier polysemy of tunnel, which subsequently became 
obsolete or “rare”. 

(5) Despite what goes on being said about the idiosyncrasies of 
lexical meaning, and in particular about “lexicalized meanings”, in- 
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asmuch as they accrue to particular surface meanings, having to be 
learned “on an item-by-item basis” as discrete lexical items of the 
lexicon (Levi 1978:10, in a discussion of complex nominals), it now 
becomes possible to be more confident that an individual’s words have 
in many cases not been acquired as separate items, even less in accor¬ 
dance with their dictionary prescriptions. Without denying that exter¬ 
nal factors such as social motivation, memory, and context play no 
small part in the acquisition of vocabulary, it now becomes a feasible 
hypothesis that, just as morphemes and phonemes are integrated from 
a limited range of morphological and phonological features, words too 
are morphosemantically integrated from a comparably selective array 
of MSCs inhering within a framework of semantic categories. 


4. Semantic categories. 10 A semantic category can be defined as a 
cluster of MSCs which are semantically cognate. They are arranged in 
branching hierarchies, a semantic category being represented by a 
node. Above a certain level of hierarchical abstractness these catego¬ 
ries must remain speculative inasmuch as they cannot be confirmed 
empirically. The only semantic categories of which it is possible to 
speak with any certainty are the ones that subtend actual MSCs. The 
level at which empirical confirmation becomes possible is thought to 
be quite low down in the hierarchy. Although a hierarchy has been 
projected for Cantonese it is not included in the current study, partly 
for the reasons just stated, but also because the more abstract cultural- 
semantic categories need to be further considered and examined. Nev¬ 
ertheless, as an illustration, one small section of the hierarchy is in¬ 
cluded in Figure 1. 

From the Cantonese corpus used in this study, in the region of 900 
such categories have emerged. These are mostly distributed along the 
five (occasionally six) lowest levels of the hierarchy, bearing also in 
mind that the number of levels may vary considerably from one se¬ 
mantic zone of the hierarchy to another, the highest number of levels 
probably being ten. 

It is probably safe to predict that the semantic hierarchies of both 
English and Cantonese (owing to latter dialect’s interface, mainly 
through writing, with the Chinese lexicon as a whole) will be of 
comparable complexity; but caution would be needed in applying such 
hierarchies to regional dialects of either English or Cantonese, as in¬ 
deed to modernising or recently literate standards. As Hymes (1964: 
168) has pointed out, 
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8pot, point Widening Distance Closing Distance Separation by Distance 


Figure 1 —A sample section of the Cantonese semantic hierarchy as re¬ 
vealed in the morphosemantic analysis of a lexical corpus. 

“the presence or degree or kind of structuring in a lexical domain depends upon 
its being a focus of interest for a particular culture or group”. 

Even within the rich cultural-lexical ambience of languages such as 
English or Chinese, wide variation in the covert structuring of lexical 
domains may prove to be underlying causes (albeit not the sole causes) 
of such seemingly pedagogically intractable phenomena as interlan¬ 
guage and the various subgroup norms within the larger speech com¬ 
munity. One should also allow for the possibility that different social 
classes may perceive a semantic hierarchy differently. Some experi¬ 
mental data cited in Section 6 below may be a pointer to this, though 
at the present time not enough conclusive evidence is available. 

Within a given semantic category these MSCs based on word 
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initials and those based on finals (henceforward referred to as MSC 
initials and MSC finals respectively) are found to interconnect 
through particular lexical items (See Figure 3, below). As informa¬ 
tion theory might well have predicted, there rarely turns out to be 
complete symmetry between MSC initials and MSC finals within a 
single semantic category (indeed the existence of complete symmetry 
at any point during the analysis aroused our suspicions). More usually, 
a single MSC final serves to interconnect two or more MSC initials 
within the same category, and vice versa. Sometimes this pattern of 
linkage between MSC initials and finals can extend across hierarchi¬ 
cal levels; and more rarely, can set up connections between different 
semantic categories branching from a common node. The result is a 
sort of peripheral nervous system of initial and final MSCs. 

Words appear to be generated at the interstices of particular MSCs; 
that is, whenever an MSC initial links up with an appropriate MSC 
final, sometimes once only but at other times more than once. Differ¬ 
ent emphases of meaning can sometimes be observed in such partially 
interlinked MSCs (when one of these consists of initials and the other 
of finals). Most of the observable defective linkages can be attributed 
to the incompleteness of the corpus as regards syllable finals, and no 
doubt some also to the incompleteness of the present authors’ lexico¬ 
graphical information. The interesting question of truly defective link¬ 
ages is one that it may not be possible to solve for Cantonese, mainly 
because of the fuzziness of the boundary between this regional norm 
and Modern Standard Chinese, when much of the latter is within the 
written and spoken competence of the literate speaker of Cantonese 
(i.e. “High” Cantonese). 

The number of MSCs in any single Cantonese semantic category 
ranges from one to as high as ten, with the majority clustering around 
the mean, estimated to be 2.9 MSCs per semantic category. 

5. A tentative model. One difficulty with models is that, in their 
eagerness to avoid undue complexity, they sometimes err on the side 
of over-simplification. It appears, however, that the production and 
use of words entails six stages, and the reception process also six 
stages. 

Once (1) the speaker’s intended meaning or speech function is in 
focus, there ensues (2) a scan of semantic categories (informed by the 
speaker’s unconscious knowledge of the hierarchy of semantic cate¬ 
gories in his/her language or dialect). This is followed by, and perhaps 
is partly simultaneous with, (3) an MSC scan (guided by the speaker’s 
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knowledge of MSC initial and final forms in the language or dialect). 
A combination of (2) and (3), whether this ultimately proves to be in 
series or partly in parallel, leads to (4) a particular selection of possible 
initial and final MSCs, as a result of which (5) lexical integration—the 
production of wordforms and lexemes—takes place, culminating fi¬ 
nally in (6) actual word use. 

As can be seen from Figure 2, positive feedback appears to be 
of two kinds: 

(i) feedback promoting maintenance or change within the lexical and semantic 

structure of the language or dialect, 

(ii) feedback promoting maintenance or change within sociolinguistic praxis. 

Reception, as might be expected, turns out to be not the mirror image 
of production. Here the series begins with (1) a registration of lexical 
forms, followed by (2) a provisional reduction of such forms into MSC 
finals and initials. There follows (3) the MSC scan, and then (again 
partly simultaneously possibly) the (4) scan of the semantic categories. 
After this comes (5) lexeme recognition, and finally (6) the compre¬ 
hension or interpretation of a message. (See Fig. 2). 

6. A Morphosemantic Analysis of Cantonese. Chinese, or more 
particularly, the regional norm Cantonese, is a nearly ideal test vehicle 
for the type of morphosemantic theory outlined in Section 3 and 4, 
above. In common with other dialects of Chinese, Cantonese is virtu¬ 
ally devoid of affixal or inflexional morphology. Furthermore, al¬ 
though in practice its vocabulary consists mainly of disyllabic and 
trisyllabic compounds, words are perceived as single isolable sylla¬ 
bles, no doubt mainly as a result of the graphemic principle that one 
written character equals one syllable. This principle is enshrined not 
only in Chinese speakers’ perceptions but also in lexicographical prac¬ 
tice; even though the actual occurrence of a particular cited monosyl¬ 
labic entry may be rare, or even purely notional. All Chinese syllables 
are of the (C)V(C) type, where V can be a diphthong when the syllable 
is realized as (C)V. 

Our hypothesis, since subjected to exhaustive testing, was that 
each Cantonese syllable ( = word) consists of an MSC initial and an 
MSC final, which overlap. To take an example in the abstract, the 
syllable MAN would thus be resolved into MA- and -AN. Cantonese 
all but lacks bound morphemes, for which reason the problem of the 
possible relation between bound morphemes and quasi-morphemes 
(see above) does not arise. 
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PRODUCTION (speaker) 

i : ; 

| 1. Intended meaning/function| 

■si/ 

-)|2. Semantic categories scan| 
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maintenance 

i change 
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MSC forms 
Initial & final 
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& change 
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/S 


|5. Lexical integration! 

S' 


6. word use 

(PRAXIS) -, (PRAXIS) 


RECEPTION (Hearer) 



Figure 2. A tentative model of lexical production and reception. 
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Table 1: Initial and final segments making up the lexical corpus of 
Cantonese used in the present analysis. 



i: 

l 

e: 

e 

y: 

oe: 

0 

u: 

V 


A: 

s- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

t- 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

ts- 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

d- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

dz- 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

-n 

+ 




+ 


+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

-9 


+ 

+ 



+ 



+ 

+ 

+ 

-t 

+ 




+ 


+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 


A corpus of some 8,000 entries was used in the analysis. Items 
which were known to be archaic (i.e. known only to scholars and 
antiquarians) had already been excluded from the corpus. Rare items 
however were retained, for the reason that words which may be un¬ 
familiar to one speaker may be quite familiar to another, depending on 
such factors as degree of literacy, domain of use, and register. Spe¬ 
cialist items from botanical, zoological, chemical, mineralogical and a 
few smaller specialised domains were excluded from the corpus, not 
because they would not have fitted into the scheme that emerged but 
because of inadequate lexicographical description and lack of access to 
qualified informants. ‘Grammatical’ morphemes, with the exception 
of personal pronouns, were also excluded. Of the corpus actually 
investigated there was a small unused remainder of approximately 
2.45 % of the total. The present authors were not handicapped by the 
drawbacks of having to work solely from dictionaries, as was McCune 
(1985:5). Nevertheless, though one of the present authors is a sophis¬ 
ticated informant with access to still other informants, everything in 
the end boils down to the same question of reliability of the data and 
heavy ultimate dependence on lexicographical sources. 

An inevitable degree of arbitrariness, combined with the inherent 
danger of analysts finding too readily what they are looking for, com¬ 
pelled the present investigators to devise and conduct experiments to 
test their theory. The method and results are briefly discussed in Sec¬ 
tion 6, below. 

Entries containing Cantonese initial and final phonological seg¬ 
ments 11 make up the corpus: 

The lexical items containing these initial and/or final segments account 
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for the greater part, between three-fifths and two-thirds of the (mono¬ 
syllabic) lexicon. 

The nesting that occurs within the semantic hierarchy finds an 
interesting parallel in the phonology of MSCs. The following is an 
illustration of initial MSC nesting: 

SV 

[SH] [SL)] 

[(SI) (SOE) (SU)] [(SA) (SO)] 

[(SIL SIT) (SY) (SOELT) (SUL)] [(SAL SAT) (SOL SOT)] 

[(SIL SIT) (SY) {(SOEL SOET)} (SUL)] 

(where V = any vowel, H — [-low] vowel, L (immediately preceded 
by S) = [-I-low] vowel; in all other cases L = [ + lax];T = [ + tens]; 
OE = [ +round,-back] vowel) 

Final MSCs display a like pattern. There is one MSC final how¬ 
ever which departs from this mirror-like symmetry, namely ING/ 
ONG. This alternation is familiar enough in English ( ding-dong, ping- 
pong, sing-song, etc.), but in Cantonese it forms an integral part of the 
morphosemantic system, supporting a significant number of MSCs. 
This is not surprising when it is realized that [ir)]/[ox q] is a maximal 
phonological contrast: 


- 


— — 

-low 


-t-low 

-back 

hi\)/ 

-l-back 

-round 

+ round 

-tense 


+ tense 


The paradigmatic interdependence of the two final segments can be 
expressed as follows: 


— — 




— — 

a low 




+ nasal 

a back 


f L 1 


Thigh 

a round 


lex 

- C 

+ back 

a tense 


L J 


+ tense 


V V 

A particular MSC initial or final makes its appearance in more 
than one semantic category, and most usually in a large number of 
categories. 

This raises the question as to whether each time a particular MSC 
initial or final is identified we are dealing with a different MSC. The 
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answer would appear to be that, yes, these are different MSCs— 
possessing the same form (i.e. homophonous) but semantically dif¬ 
ferent. For this reason, in the analysis, different serial numbers have 
been assigned to each separate MSC (initial or final) occurrence. 

The largest number of MSCs are phonologically of the (C)V or 
V(C) type, though other types of MSC may be equally or almost as 
numerous. Indeed, the number of MSCs with the phonological form 
HNG actually exceeds the number with VNG. The ratios between 
numbers of MSCs of the same formal structure at different levels of 
nesting (e.g. the number of SH to SV MSCs or the number of SOE to 
SH MSCs, etc.) do not appear to be random. Provisional calculations 
indicate that their ratios, when graphically plotted, fall approximately 
along a hyperbolic curve, a pattern no doubt have something to do with 
the distribution of functional loading. 

An interesting and analytically reassuring pattern of restriction is 
that an MSC of the (C)V or V(C) type is found invariably to be 
semantically superordinate to a (C)H or H(C) MSC, and a (C)H to a 
(C) I MSC, and so forth. The reverse is apparently never the case. 
Nevertheless, an MSC initial or final occurring in a superordinate 
category does not rule out the occurrence of the same MSC initial or 
final in a subordinate category, provided that no MSC that is morpho¬ 
logically “superordinate” to them occurs at an interposed semantic 
level. Examples of the latter, while not abundant, are fairly numerous. 

It may be objected that there is no virtue in positing MSCs of the 
(C)V or V(C) types, especially if one or more (C)V initials and V(C) 
finals interface within the same semantic category, as is sometimes the 
case. It could reasonably be objected that the interface in such in¬ 
stances would be random, and hence of nil significance. 

There are however reasons for supposing that this objection may 
not be as valid as it might at first seem. To begin with, the range of 
(C)V initials and V(C) finals is invariably defective: in other words the 
inventory of MSC initials of the (C)V type and finals of the V(C) type 
is not complete. Secondly and more significantly, this phonological 
class of MSC tends to be structured in particular ways: quite often, 
there will be one lexical member which incorporates a [-low] vowel, 
with the remainder [-l-low], and vice versa. First let us take an exam¬ 
ple of a more typical semantic category and the MSCs comprising it. 
Such a category is MATCH/MISMATCH. This category is subordi¬ 
nate to the semantic category SIMILARITY, which subtends both it 
and two other categories DIFFERENT/SIMILAR and LIKENESS, 
REFLECTION at the same level, thus: 
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SIMILARITY 

MATCH/MISMATCH DIFFERENT /SIMILAR LIKENESS, REFLECTION 

COMPARISON 

MATCH/MISMATCH and LIKENESS,REFLECTION are end cate¬ 
gories while DIFFERENT/SIMILAR is superordinate to the category 
COMPARISON, which, in turn, becomes an end category. 

The category MATCH/MISMATCH comprises 5 MSCs: two of 
which are MSC initials, with the remaining three being MSC finals 
(Fig. 3). 

The cross-linkage of lexical items follows a fairly typical pattern:/tsn 3 / 
links TSV with AN, /tsirj 3 / links TSV with ING/ONG, and /dor) 1 / 
brings together DL and ING/ONG. (The absence of cross-linkages 
between other lexical items (with one exception) in this category arises 
from the fact that not all syllable initials have been included in the 
corpus). 

At another extreme we could take one of the least satisfactory 
semantic categories: a catch-all category suspected of being so at least 
partly for the reason that it could probably be further subdivided into 
sub-categories if only one had the key to achieving this subdivision. As 
it now stands, the category COMMERCE, TRADE includes as many 
as six CV/VC MSCs. Since from the existing corpus only five CV and 
three VS MSCs are possible, it could reasonably be argued that this 
sort of semantic category is too diffuse to have any significance. But, 
even here, there exists a pattern: four out of the six CV/VC MSCs 
display the characteristic phonological distribution (1 [-Flow] + n 
[-low], or vice versa), and the missing seventh CV MSC shows up in 
the subordinate next-level category MONEY. 

Finally, a note about tones in Cantonese. There are “officially” 
nine tones, distributed in two pitch registers, including three tones 
reserved for syllables ending in a stop. Although careful record of 
these has been kept, with the tone number cited for each lexical item, 
no morphosemantic function for the tones has as yet been detected. It 
is anticipated however that, once the corpus is subjected to further 
computer-programmed analysis, such functions might well show up. 



7. An Experiment. It so happens that in Cantonese there exists a 
handful of lexical items, all of them colloquial, which have no written 
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TSV AN 


/tscn 3 / 

to match.>.< 


/ tscn 3 / 


/tsoei ] 2 

tsoer] 1 / use a ghostwriter 

/jen 3 / 

match, matching 

/tSIl) 3 / 

match.>. 


/men 5 / 

match 


V 




DL 

\ 


ING/ONG 

/dap 8 / 

match,supplement 

< 

/tsil) 3 / 

match 

/dor] 3 / 

match. y .<. 

./do Q 3 / 





/biQ 3 / 

match 




/hoi) 4 / 

equal match 




/koi) 3 / 

matching couple 




/dii) 2 doi) 2 / 

substitute 




/QOI) 4 / 

indented join 


AT 

/mBt®(sik 7 )/ identify 
/pet 1 / matching 

Figure 3: The semantic category MATCH/MISMATCH. 

form, official or unofficial. These lexical items suggested an experi¬ 
ment. By presenting subjects with a range of invented characters for 
such items and requesting them to make a selection, checks could be 
made on the kinds of semantic and morphosemantic factors influencing 
their choice, since all written characters in Chinese (whether actual or 
invented) are motivated, embodying semantic information in the com¬ 
ponent radicals. 

An experiment was devised to test the hypothesis that speakers of 
Cantonese are measurably influenced in their recognition and interpre¬ 
tation of lexical items by covert morphosemantic patterns of MSCs 
and, especially, to try to determine whether what influences them is of 
the form predicted by the model thus far elaborated. 
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Table 2: Sample test items 


/ 1 ‘ insult’1 (ORIENTATION TC 
f (ILLOCUTIONARY 

J CCommendation/Cen: 


‘scram, crawl, get lost!’ 

TOWARDS OTHERS 


Test Item (1) 

Colloquial lexical item: /lan 1 / 

Target sub-items 
1 (B) /man' 

1 (F) /san 3 / J | (Commendation/Censure (Insult)))). 

1 (C) /dzan 3 / ‘praise’ 

1 (G) /tan 2 / ‘argue against, defend’ (ORIENTATION TOWARDS 

OTHERS (ILLOCUTIONARY 
(Argue (Argue against, defend)))). 

1 (J) /gan 3 / ‘well-meant criticism’ (ORIENTATION TOWARDS 


OTHERS (ILLOCUTIONARY 
(Commendation/Censure (Praise/ 
criticism)))). 


Test Item (7) 

Colloquial lexical item /san 5 /_‘thick, “out of it”, crazy, stupid’ 

Target sub-items 

7 (E)/(wen‘)dan‘/ ‘muddle-headed’'! (QUALITY (HUMAN 

„ QUALITY (INNATE QUAL¬ 
ITY (Clever/ Stupid)))). 

7 (H) /men 5 / ‘alert, agile’ 

7 (F) /wen 6 / ‘pure, mixed’ (RELATIVITY (STATE (Clear/Unclear 

(Pure/mixed)))). 

7 (I) /jen 1 / 1‘misty/cloudy’ (RELATIVITY (STATE (Clear/Unclear 
7 (J) /wen 4 / J (Misty-cloudy)))). 


The following experimental design was used: 

(a) Ten colloquial lexical items which have no written form (test 
items) were selected from those which incorporated a syllable final 
occurring in the corpus used in the analysis. 

(b) For each of the ten test items a set of 10 written characters (test 
sub-items) was invented (see Table 2 for samples). All of these char¬ 
acters were normal to the extent they consisted of a left radical (car¬ 
rying semantic information only) and a right radical (carrying mor- 
phosemantic information). The left radical was kept constant for each 
set of ten characters. This was done partly to eliminate one sizeable 
variable but partly also because in written characters it is the right 
radical that contains the most relevant differential information. 
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(c) The right radicals of the invented characters in each of the 
test-items were borrowed from the written forms of lexical items in the 
corpus which have the same syllable final as the particular colloquial 
lexical item. Five out of each set of ten (target sub-items) had right 
radicals that were borrowed from lexical items occurring in the same 
MSCs and, hence, in the same semantic categories as the colloquial 
lexical item. The right radicals of the remaining five (non-target sub- 
items) were borrowed from lexical items which do not so occur, hav¬ 
ing no semantic affinity with the colloquial lexical item. Except in the 
“pre-pilot” stage of the experiment (see below), items homophonous 
with the test-items were excluded. 

(d) Cantonese native-speaking subjects were asked to select any 
two from each of the ten sets of invented characters, and to indicate a 
first and second preference in each instance. Since the experimental 
subjects had no knowledge of the theory being tested, and since none 
of the invented characters could be assigned a definite pronunciation 
(even the test designers had no advantage in this respect inasmuch as 
they are invented characters), the selection of target rather than non¬ 
target sub-items would indicate support for the hypothesis being 
tested, and vice versa. Statistical controls were built into the analysis 
of the test results. 

(e) The pre-pilot stage included test sub-items which were fully 
homophonous with a test-item, mainly to test the easy prediction that 
their presence would skew the results in their favour, which they 
certainly did. The pre-pilot and pilot stages made it possible to elim¬ 
inate all distractors which might artificially skew the results of the 
experiment proper. 

(f) The 100 subjects used in both the pilot stage and in the ex¬ 
periment proper comprised two groups: (i) university undergraduates 
from different teaching Faculties (seventy percent of the total) and (ii) 
those who had completed five years or less of secondary or middle 
school and were already in various occupations (thirty percent). These 
were treated as two distinct groups in order to discover if there was any 
detectable significant difference in their overall responses. 

It was foreseen that if the results did not rise significantly above 
the 50% mark (since a random selection could be expected to produce 
an average of 50%) the experiment would have failed to detect mor- 
phosemantic awareness among native speakers, and the hypothesis 
would not stand. In the event, the mean result over the ten test items 
reached 64.5% using only the first choice responses. The lowest to¬ 
talized test-item score was 58.1% and the highest 73.3%. All the 
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results under each test item were validated statistically, using single 
sample Chi-square tests, to rule out results being due to mere chance 12 . 

Our conclusion is that the hypothesis claiming the existence of a 
real but covert morphosemantic system underlying the lexicon, and 
specifically of the form described above, is supported, as far as Can¬ 
tonese is concerned. 

Further repeat experiments are planned, as also experiments using 
MSC initials. 

Statistically significant differences were observed between the two 
groups of subjects: university undergraduates and early school-leavers 
at present in various occupations. The differences were marked on all 
but two of test items. This part of the experiment was designed to find 
out whether sociolinguistic variability in lexical usage and perception 
might be worth pursuing. One thing which seems evident is that factors 
causing these deviations cannot be purely linguistic, and at this stage 
of our investigation the possibility of their resulting from the test 
design and administration itself rather than from sociolinguistic or 
other causes is not ruled out. 

8. Conclusions and Implications. Obviously no ultimate conclu¬ 
sions about the nature and workings of the lexicon in any universal 
sense can be drawn from the analysis of a single language corpus, an 
incomplete corpus at that; nor even from the empirical support gained 
for the particular model adopted in this analysis. Independent analyses 
of other language corpuses, adopting a substantially common method¬ 
ology and a common model, must follow. 

In the present paper an attempt has been made to establish that a 
covert feature of the lexicon, referred to as a morphosemantic con¬ 
currence (MSC), is a feature of lexical structure and an agent of 
lexical function, as well as an agent of lexical maintenance and 
change. The MSC, it has been further claimed, has both a morpho¬ 
logical and a semantic aspect. The former is expressed in word initials 
(alliteration, assonance) or finals (rhymes), the latter in semantic 
categories arranged in a hierarchy of levels. 

Although, as claimed earlier, Cantonese has several advantages as 
a test vehicle, it also has serious drawbacks. In Cantonese, the func¬ 
tional loading on the syllable is heavy, even though this is counteracted 
to a considerable extent by the practice of extensive lexical compound¬ 
ing, and by the use of logographic writing (the chequered career of 
logographic simplification in China has not been rewarded by spec¬ 
tacular success, and even without character simplification, when 
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speech fails, speakers of Chinese continue to disambiguate by using 
finger spelling). Thus, despite the positive outcome of the experiment 
reported above, the proposed morphosemantic analysis of Cantonese 
will in the reactions of some still leave a credibility problem. An 
essential next step therefore will be to explore the morphosemantics of 
lexical compounding in Chinese. Thereafter, it may also be advisable 
to explore the “graphosemantics” of Chinese writing. 

Any convincing morphosemantic model of the lexicon would be 
expected to show how morphosemantic sub-systems interface with 
lexical morphology and with semantics as a whole, as well as with 
other language sub-systems, especially phonology and syntax. It can 
probably be assumed that language is a self-regulating system whose 
“homeostasis” is maintained by networks of feedback: feedback from 
within the system itself, feedback of a neurophysiological kind and, 
not least, feedback from the social environment. The particular advan¬ 
tage of the morphosemantic sub-system (assuming the model proposed 
here stands up) is that, unlike what is known of other parts of the 
language system, it is capable of continuous adjustment, through the 
plasticity and mobility of its network of MSCs. The morphosemantic 
sub-system is able to respond to minute resonances in the total human 
and physical environment and to make appropriate adjustments, com¬ 
paring like with like, like with unlike, rerouting the unlike, and en¬ 
abling the lexicon to function efficiently in the speech praxis of the 
individual and community as well as in its response to the exigencies 
of discourse. 


9. Some Future Directions, Among the more immediate and feasi¬ 
ble applications of morphosemantic theory are the following: 

(1) Morphosemantic theory can be expected ultimately to shed 
light on the mechanisms underlying the convergence of languages/ 
dialects in compound bilinguals. Given the hierarchy of semantic cat¬ 
egories posited in the theory outlined above, it may be expected that, 
in the absence of domain separation in the compound bilingual, the 
separate hierarchies of the bilingual’s languages/dialects will tend to 
merge into a single hierarchy. If this expectation can be empirically 
confirmed specifically within the morphosemantic theoretical frame¬ 
work as outlined, and if due allowance is made for the current con¬ 
troversial status of the concept of compound bilingualism, it may be of 
some advantage to explore the “anatomy’ ’ of such a bilingual’s MSCs, 
both analytically and empirically, as these will presumably differ in 
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observable and interesting respects from those of the monolingual 
speaker. 

(2) Lexical borrowing has to a limited extent been examined from 
a morphosemantic point of view by Lord (1966, 1970a). A full-scale 
study of lexical borrowing in one language is overdue, especially as a 
model such as the one here proposed can ensure a higher degree of 
analytical precision. At the same time it should be possible to deter¬ 
mine what non-morphosemantic processes, if any, are at work in 
lexical borrowing. The same remarks apply in the case of semantic 
borrowing. 

(3) Although some noteworthy synchronic studies have been car¬ 
ried out of earlier periods of existing languages or of defunct lan¬ 
guages, it has rarely been thought profitable, or even possible, to make 
systematic diachronic comparisons of successive synchronic states of 
(historically) the same language. With the availability of reliable and 
comprehensive dictionaries for earlier phases of contemporary lan¬ 
guages (e.g. Middle and Old English, Song Dynasty Chinese; rhyming 
dictionaries also in the latter case) it is now possible to carry out 
plausible morphosemantic analyses of such earlier languages and to 
examine the mechanisms of lexico-semantic change by systematically 
comparing the earlier with the later. 

(4) It should not be surprising if it were found that the morphose- 
mantics (earlier and a shade flippantly referred to as “grapho-seman- 
tics”) of Chinese logography differs markedly from that of speech, 
whether Cantonese or Mandarin/Putonghua. But similar differences 
are likely to show up in other non-“phonetic” writing systems (such 
as English or French, for example). The morphosemantic interface 
between speech and writing would be an intriguing line of inquiry to 
pursue; particularly as it might ultimately have applications in literacy 
pedagogics. 

(Lord): 
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‘Conversely, the ending -oks (e.g. box, phlox) is covertly analyzed by speakers of English, 
apparently as -ok plus the plural morpheme, whenever it is the lexicon that is concerned, and not 
the morphology. It is as if the lexicon has ‘read’ final -s and then discounted its morphology qua 
morphology but retained the singular-plural paradigmatic alternation as a morphosemantic de¬ 
vice; as in the following sets (Lord 1970b:32): 

Enclosure: dock, paddock, parrock, box (as in ‘witness box’) 

Flowering plant: hollyhock, candock, stock, phlox 
Venereal disease: lock, pox 

Entangled strands: lock, tussock, fox (‘twisted rope yarns’) 

Pump: penstock, box (‘piston of a pump’) 

Etc. 

2 (British English): ‘a pair of straps that you use instead of a belt to prevent your trousers from 
falling down. These straps pass over your shoulders . . . ’ (Sinclair et. al (Eds.) 1987:161). In 
British English the plural form suspenders has the same (r -less) final syllable pronunciation as 
braces. 

3 “Chaque fois que nous appliquons un mot, en tant que valeur semantique, a la realite 
concrete, recouvrons-nous par lui un ensemble de representations plus ou moins nouveau. Autre- 
ment dit, nous transposons continuellement la valeur semantique de notre signe” (Karcevskij 
1929: 37) 

4 McCune (1985: 3) uses the term “submorphemic attraction”. 

s ‘a felted mass of fur’. 

6 ‘a sword of lath’. 

7 ‘to strike’ 

8 ‘piece of wood with tapering ends, used in a game’. 

9 ‘piece of brick having one of its ends entire’. 

““to cudgel, beat’. 

"Category is the preferred term. ‘Feature’ would imply a link with Componential Analysis, 
with which the phenomenon we are discussing has no affinity. McCune (1985) uses the term 
‘‘semantic domain”, which equates to some extent with “category” as used in the present 
article. 

12 This is a hybrid description. The vowel system is borrowed from Hashimoto (1972). The 
consonants however are the ones commonly used for Cantonese phonological transcription, as 
listed for example in Fok Chan Yuen Yuen (1979:153). 

13 We have to thank our colleague Tony Lee Yick Pang for the statistical analysis he carried 
out on the test results. These are separately available from the authors, on request, as indeed is 
the full test format and data. 
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BETTY S. PHILLIPS 


Open syllable lengthening 
and the Ormulum 


Abstract. The date at which Middle English open syllable lengthening 
began and the value of the evidence from the Ormulum (ca. 1200) in 
determining that date have been disputed. This paper reviews the evi¬ 
dence from Orm’s accent marks and breves and from the metrical 
scheme of the poem. Four words with etymologically short vowels were 
marked with an accent mark by Orm—one adjective in a stressed con¬ 
text and three nouns. Evidence from the use of breves (under the theory 
that Orm so marked those words which were in danger of being “mis¬ 
pronounced’ ’ with long vowels) indicates that content words are marked 
more often than function words, with nouns being marked most fre¬ 
quently, then verbs, adjectives and adverbs. Both Orm’s use of accent 
marks and his use of breves are in accord with what the theory of lexical 
diffusion would lead one to expect at the beginning stage of open- 
syllable lengthening. Similarly, Orm’s use of several nouns with ety¬ 
mologically short vowels in the penultimate syllable of his line of verse 
(which required a heavy syllable) supports the conclusion that open- 
syllable lengthening had begun in his dialect. 


Middle English vowel lengthening in an open syllable is in some 
ways a transparently simple process. As Mosse (1952:17) describes it, 
“in disyllables, if the accented syllable was open, the short vowels a, 
e, o lengthened into a, §, g: we have thus fa-re, bg-ren , cg-te. For the 
vowels i and u, lengthening took place later and was less general. In 
the 14th century it occurs in the Northern dialect”. Yet in other ways, 
it has continued to be a puzzling phenomenon. Specifically, the role of 
Middle English open syllable lengthening (MEOSL) and its relation¬ 
ship to other sound changes has been discussed lately in several arti¬ 
cles: Minkova (1982) presents evidence to support her contention that 
MEOSL and schwa loss “were simultaneous and interdependent” (p. 
44); similarly Ogura (1987: 126) makes MEOSL dependent upon “the 
change of the duration of the second vowel in dissyllabic words.” 
Phillips (1983a) tries to connect MEOSL with the shortening of vowels 
before certain consonant clusters; Murray (forthcoming) uses Phillips’ 
data to help identify a “drift” in English toward tautosyllabic clusters 
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medially based on a universal Syllable Contact Law. For each of these 
theories, the dating of MEOSL is crucial; and yet evidence for its 
inception is scanty. 

In dating Middle English Open Syllable lengthening, Minkova 
(1982:29) notes that this sound change “did not start before 1200 and 
was not completed before 1400”. In dating the beginning of the 
change, scholars discussing the issue invariably cite the Ormulum 
manuscript, which has been dated around 1200 in the East Midland 
dialect. (Parkes [1983:125] places it more specifically no later than 
1180 near either Stamford or Crowland.) But as Minkova points out, 
opinions regarding the Ormulum manuscript and its evidence (or lack 
thereof) vary widely. Luick (1914-1921:400), for instance, believed 
that Orm’s use of breves and accent marks to guide the reader on such 
words as takenn ‘take’ vs. takenn ‘token’ was an indication that speak¬ 
ers of his dialect tended to pronounce them the same and needed the 
extra reminder to keep them separate. And Kurath (1956: 440) goes so 
far as to claim that it is ‘ ‘quite certain that in his dialect Orm has only 
the two phonemic sequences /vco/, as in manness, wittess, sunne, and 
/vvco/, as in godes, witenn, sune." Dobson (1962:132), on the other 
hand, states that Orm “clearly does not recognize open-syllable 
lengthening at all”, basing this claim on two observations. The first is 
the same as that which led Luick to believe open syllable lengthening 
had already begun in Orm’s dialect, namely Orm’s use of accent marks 
and breves to distinguish between potential homonyms such as takenn 
and takenn. 

Dobson’s (1962:132) second observation is that Orm “avoids di¬ 
syllabic words with original short vowels in an open syllable in the last 
foot of his verse, which is required to be a quantitative trochee”. That 
is, septenary verse, in which the Ormulum is written, requires that the 
last two syllables of each verse be ‘heavy-light’. And Dobson believes 
that Orm was consistent in using etymologically long vowels in open 
syllables in that position. Minkova (1982:45), too, emphasizes that 
“disyllabic words with an etymologically short stressed vowel, are, 
however, consistently avoided in the last foot of the unvaried and 
meticulously observed septenarius of the poem”. 

The purpose of this paper is twofold: first, to review the evidence 
from Orm’s accent marks and breves; and secondly, to investigate the 
claim of Dobson’s and Minkova’s concerning evidence from the met¬ 
rical scheme of the poem. 

The accent marks and breves have always been considered sec¬ 
ondary to Orm’s primary device for indicating the length of a preced- 
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ing vowel, which is the doubling of the consonant after a short vowel. 
But this device could not work intervocalically in his dialect, since 
there was still a distinction between single and double consonants 
there. So, as Mosse (1952:356) remarks, “when there is any risk of 
ambiguity, the short vowel has as superscribed breve “, thus the past 
participles writenn . . . , takenn . . . , the long vowel a superscribed 
acute accent mark ', thus writenn . . . (infinitive) and takenn ‘token’ 

. . . ; but this is used much less regularly than the doubling of con¬ 
sonants”. 

In point of fact, Orm also uses accent marks and breves when 
there is no danger of ambiguity. Indeed, in the preceding examples, 
there is a danger of homonymity if the words are taken out of context, 
but in context they would surely not have created ambiguity. And 
many of the accent marks and breves over vowels in an open syllable 
do not distinguish homonyms. Equally interesting is the fact that there 
are instances of possible homonyms that are not marked. For example, 
wise ‘wise’ and wise ‘certain’ are not marked; nor are the infinitive 
risenn and the past participle risenn distinguished; similarly efenn 
‘evening’ or ‘even’, bilokenn ‘to consider’ or ‘enclosed’, biswikenn ‘to 
betray’ or ‘betrayed’, drifenn ‘to drive’ or ‘driven’, hcepenn ‘to scorn’ 
or ‘heathen’, lokenn ‘to look’ or ‘shut in’, and so forth. 

To see if Orm’s use of accent marks and breves might contribute 
to our understanding of open syllable lengthening, I tabulated all the 
two-syllable words containing a vowel in an open syllable listed in 
Holt’s Glossary of the Ormulum, as modified by corrections made by 
Holms (1922) and Burchfield (1956). After separating those which 
traced their vowel to an etymologically short vowel from those which 
traced theirs to an etymologically long vowel, I noted which words 
Orm marked with accents and which with breves. 

Most interesting, of course, were those words which had an Old 
English or Old Norse short vowel but were marked with an accent 
mark (at least part of the time) by Orm. Three words, all nouns, were 
so distinguished: s/ju ‘victory’, scete ‘seat’, and fere ‘power, suffi¬ 
ciency’. The fact that they are all nouns may well be significant since 
Phillips (1983b) finds that strengthening sound changes—like open 
syllable lengthening—typically affect content words, especially 
nouns, before function words because of their higher sentence stress. 

The accent over the noun si^e ‘victory’ undoubtedly indicates 
lengthening, not yet diphthongization, as shown in Phillips (1983c). 
Otherwise it would have been written s/jje. As a high vowel, it is not 
generally considered a good candidate for open syllable lengthening, 
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but the following /j/ was apparently having this effect on this word and 
on twi 33 ess ‘twice’ (see below). 

The word scete comes from OE geset ‘seat, habitation,’ clearly 
with a short vowel. Orm’s as always denotes a long vowel, apparently 
[e:], since it corresponds to both OE ce and ea, which merged to [e:]. 
It may have been influenced by the verb sittan whose plural past tense 
was formed with long ce, i.e. sceton, but it may also be an instance of 
early open syllable lengthening. 

The word fere ‘power, sufficiency’ comes from OE fser & shows 
up in the phrase “affterr ]oine fere” ‘according to your power/ability/ 
means’. The difference in vowel quality is due to the second fronting 
of /ae/ to /e/ in Mercian, which similarly accounts for correspondences 
such as OE faestnian/Orm fesstnenn, OE maessel Orm messe, OE pass/ 
Orm pess. There seems to be no other source for length in this long 
vowel than open-syllable lengthening. 

Next, I looked at all the open-syllable words with OE short ety¬ 
mons that Orm chose to mark with a breve to see if content words were 
generally more often marked, the thesis being that Orm would mark 
those words which were in danger of being “mispronounced” with the 
new long vowel. Of 62 nouns, Orm marks 16 with a breve: bede, bite, 
chele, cude, dale, here, hete, lire, mele, mete, name, stede, tale, 
were, wlite, write(ss). Of 69 verbs, 10 have a breve: hatenn, ladenn 
(ppl.), lofenn, minepp, mune, stele, takenn, wilenn, witenn, writenn 
(ppl.). Of 28 adjectives, only fele ever receives a breve (twice); and of 
9 adverbs, only late and rape are so marked. Of 3 pronouns, only 
he(o)re has a breve; and neither of the 2 prepositions is so marked. 
Note also that many of these words do not have long-vowel homo¬ 
graphs, and that even for those that do there would be no danger of 
ambiguity within a context. 

The overall impression of this list of spellings is that content 
words are marked more often than are function words; but, unfortu¬ 
nately, the data base for prepositions and pronouns is very small, only 
5 words, and it is unclear why one of those, heore ‘their’, should be 
spelled occasionally with a breve, although it may have something to 
do with the length of the vowel in the base form, OE heo ‘they’. (Orm 
also uses the synonym pe 33 re ‘their’ from Scandinavian.) Therefore, 
Table 1 includes only nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs. Adjec¬ 
tives and Adverbs are grouped together since they both typically re¬ 
ceive less stress than Verbs or Nouns. They also are less likely to be 
marked with a breve, just as one would expect if lengthening in an 
open syllable had already begun (Phillips 1983b). 
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TABLE 1: Summary of word classes and diacritics over 
etymologically short vowels 

Unmarked Breve Accent Total 

NOUNS 44-71% 16 = 26% 2 = 3% 62=100% 

VERBS 59 = 86% 10=14% 0 = 0% 69=100% 

ADJ.S 

& ADVERBS 34 = 92% 3 = 08% 0 = 0% 37 = 100% 


We would like stronger evidence, however, especially since a 
number of the words that receive breves have them over i and u, 
vowels which were generally the last to be affected by open-syllable 
lengthening. Therefore, the evidence from the metrical structure of the 
poem becomes more critical. 

Orm wrote his homilies in septenary verse, which requires a long 
syllable in the penultimate syllable of the 15-syllable line. For open 
syllables, this means the vowel must be long. The implication, then, is 
that if Orm truly never uses words containing Old English etymolog¬ 
ically short vowels, the evidence leans toward open syllable lengthen¬ 
ing not having occurred by the time he wrote (although he may have 
simply been following a traditional pattern and avoided words with 
‘new’ long vowels). If he does use words with Old English etymolog¬ 
ically short vowels, then the evidence is more convincing in the op¬ 
posite direction, that open syllable lengthening had begun in his dia¬ 
lect. 

In an exhaustive search through the 20,000 lines of the Ormulum, 
representing 10,000 metrical lines, I found seven words which 
matched our test description, i.e., were quantitative trochees (long- 
short) with OE etymons containing short stressed vowels. These seven 
were afell ‘strength’, come ‘coming’, grcefess ‘ditches’, sije ‘victory’, 
sti^hess ‘ascents’, twi^ess ‘twice’, and wrceche ‘vengeance’. First we 
will see which of these may trace their long vowels to something other 
than open syllable lengthening. Then we will see how convincing the 
remainder are as actual instances of open syllable lengthening. 

The most common word containing an OE short vowel in this 
position is come ‘coming’ (56x) from OE cyme “with early intro, of 
vowel from comen v.” ( OED) The past tense form of the verb con¬ 
tained a long vowel, com, and it seems plausible that the long vowel 
in the noun has most likely been borrowed from that verb form. 

The word stijhess ‘ascents’ in lines 9202 and 9594 comes from 
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OE stige, but there was an OE word stigan ‘to ascend,’ so the noun 
may have borrowed its long vowel and its intervocalic fricative from 
that verb. 

The words si^e ‘victory’ and twi^ess (6x), twi^ess (lx) ‘twice’ 
have short vowels in their Old English etymons, but as mentioned 
above, the lengthening probably has more to do with the following 
glide than with open-syllable lengthening per se. That twi 3 ess was 
undergoing lengthening is supported by the indication in the spelling 
twi 33 ess that it was also diphthongizing. (See Phillips 1983c for evi¬ 
dence that 33 indicated true diphthongs.) 

The word wrceche ‘vengeance’ from OE wrcec occurs 6 times in 
the last two syllables of a line. The OE verb wrecan ‘to avenge’ formed 
its preterite plural as wrcecon, so perhaps the long vowel found its way 
to the noun. But it is also possible that open-syllable lengthening had 
affected the word. 

That leaves two words descended from definite short vowels with 
no source for the long vowel other than open-syllable lengthening. 
Orm’s afell ‘strength’ comes from OE afol, ON afl. Orm writes (1. 
3716-17): 

7 asse—pohh itt litell be, 

Itt hafepp mikell afell. 

‘And the ass—although it be little, 

It has much strength.’ 


The other word with a definite short vowel in Old English is 
grcefess ‘ditches’ from OE grcef ‘ditch’. There is another OE word 
grcefa meaning ‘bush, bramble’, which may be forced into the context 
in the Ormulum (11. 9209 ff.), but the meaning ‘ditches’ fits much 
better and Orm uses another word for ‘brambles or briars’ brer ess two 
lines later: 

7 whasrse iss all unnsmepe gfit 
purrh bankess & purrh graefess, 

7 sharrp, 7 ruhh, 7 gatelaes 

purrh porrness 7 purrh breress, 
paer shullenn beon ridinngess nu, 

7 effne 7 smepe \ve 33 ess. 

‘And whereso [it] is all uneven, moreover, 

Through ridges and through ditches. 

And sharp, and rough, and pathless 
Through thorns and through briars. 

There shall be ridings now 
And even and smooth ways’. 
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Admittedly, it is difficult to argue for open-syllable lengthening 
on the basis of such few words, but let’s see what such an argument 
might look like. First, are the three words afell, grcefess, and wrceche 
good candidates for open-syllable lengthening? I believe so. Low vow¬ 
els typically lengthen first—indeed the high vowels /i/ and lul never 
lengthened in some dialects of English. 

Secondly, all three words are nouns, which one would expect to 
lead the way in a strengthening sound change of this sort (Phillips 
1983b). 

Thirdly, Orm was a very meticulous writer. Strang (1970:243) 
refers to his “fanatical orthographic single-mindedness.” And Phillips 
(1983a,c) and (1984), for instance, show that Orm’s spellings were 
very regular. In addition, that he was well aware of the length contrast 
in his dialect is proved by his use of the breve-vs.-accent notation. He 
is not likely therefore to have accidentally used a short vowel in the 
penultimate syllable of his line. 

Therefore, I submit that the Ormulum may well contain evidence 
for the beginning of open-syllable lengthening in English. What effect 
would such a claim have on the arguments above concerning open 
syllable lengthening? 

Minkova (1982) argues that although “it is generally believed that 
OSL preceded schwa loss” (p. 43), they were in fact “simultaneous 
and interdependent” (p. 44). The evidence for schwa loss in the Or¬ 
mulum is that is had developed to a stage where final -e ‘ ‘was no longer 
morphologically relevant with certain nouns, verbs and adjectives” 
and “was regularly elided before vowels and weak h-" (p. 45). Sim¬ 
ilarly, Ogura (1987: 126) suggests that MEOSL was dependent upon 
change in the duration of final -e. If open-syllable lengthening had 
begun in the few words cited above, it would support Minkova’s and 
Ogura’s contention that the two sound changes were occurring simul¬ 
taneously. 

Phillips (1983a) presented evidence that shortening in disyllabic 
words before certain clusters (such as -pt, -ts, -dm, etc.) was dependent 
on syllable structure, with such clusters as -cn [kn], -hn, -fr, etc. 
beginning the next syllable and hence discouraging shortening. Murray 
(forthcoming) took this evidence and incorporated it into a theory of a 
general ‘drift’ from Pre-Old English through Middle English toward 
tautosyllabic medial clusters. Evidence of incipient open-syllable 
lengthening in the Ormulum would support both these contentions. 

In short, there is no evidence of which I am aware that would 
preclude the beginnings of open syllable lengthening in Orm’s dialect, 
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and there is now clearly some, however minimal, graphemic/metrical 
evidence in support of it. 


Dept, of English 
Indiana State University 
Terre Haute, IN 47809 
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DAVID S. FAGAN 


On the history of Portuguese It u, ei/: 

The case for spontaneous 
diphthongization 


Abstract. During the 14th and 15th centuries, the Portuguese diph¬ 
thong /bu/ developed from Old Portuguese /a/ and /o/, and the diphthong 
/ei/ developed from Old Portuguese /e/, and the nature of these sound 
changes has been the subject of a long-standing debate in Portuguese 
linguistics. Two types of theory have been presented, one phonological 
and the other analogical. The analogical explanations fail to be convinc¬ 
ing for purely technical reasons related to the nature of morphological 
analogy itself. The phonological accounts employ a rule of spontaneous 
diphthongization which entails the prior lengthening of the three vowels. 
Carvalho (1989) rejects this type of phonetic process and proposes, 
instead, that the Old Portuguese glides arose through a rule of vocal¬ 
ization, i.e., *[-ax|] > [-aw], *[-ox|] > [-ow] > [-aw], and *[-er)] > 
[-ey]. In this paper, I weigh the evidence for each of the phonological 
theories and present some new cases of V diphthongization via sponta¬ 
neous diphthongization; I conclude that the traditional theory is better 
supported by the evidence than Carvalho’s theory of vocalization. I also 
discuss the problem of diachronic rule exceptions within the framework 
of lexical diffusion. 


The Portuguese phonological system boasts a rich component of 
nasal elements, consisting of the five nasal vowels /I, e, b, 6, u/ and 
the five nasal diphthongs /ei, bu, bi, oi, ui/. The mechanisms of 
phonological change which produced the simple vowels and the diph¬ 
thongs /bi, oi, ui/ are reasonably well understood (see appropriate 
sections of Williams: 1962), but the diphthong /bu/ has been a subject 
of debate throughout the history of Portuguese diachronic linguistics. 
This topic has been narrowly defined by most scholars in two ways. 
First, the occurrence of /bu/ has been treated as a local, i.e., Portu¬ 
guese phenomenon rather than as a possible Romance phenomenon; 
second, these scholars have uniformly adhered to the Neogrammarian 
theory of sound change and have overlooked the alternative Schuch- 
ardtian-lexical diffusionist position which is pertinent to the question. 
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Two kinds of theory on the origin of /bu/ have emerged from this work, 
one based on a rule of spontaneous diphthongization and the other 
based on analogical change. 

The debate over the origin of Ptg. /bu/ effectively stalled in the 
1960’s. Sampson (1983) took up the phonological theory and analyzed 
many important points in detail, but his contribution belongs to the 
mainstream which I have characterized above. A new analogical ac¬ 
count was proposed by Lorenzo (1988) which failed to improve on 
previous accounts (see below). It was only with the publication of 
Carvalho (1989) that the debate took on new life and his theory will be 
one of my two concerns in this paper. Carvalho takes issue with the 
traditional phonological theory as well as with the various analogical 
accounts and proposes an alternative phonological theory. Because of 
the narrow focus of earlier phonological studies, his purpose seems 
entirely reasonable. After reading his paper, however, I am inclined to 
think that the earlier theory still has validity, especially in light of 
recent evidence from dialectology pertinent to the diphthongization of 
V. It seems to me that comparative evidence on nasalization supports 
the traditional theory but does not support Carvalho’s theory. (Since 
Carvalho also deals with the diphthong lei/, in addition to /bu/, my 
study will follow suit). 

My second concern in this paper is the topic of exceptions to 
diachronic rules and the lexical diffusionist theory of sound change as 
it pertains to the traditional phonological explanation of /bu, ei/; an 
expansion of the theoretical framework will provide a second support 
for this theory. 

Table 1, which will serve as background for the following discus¬ 
sion, lists the most lexically productive sources of /bu, ei/ in a chro¬ 
nological sequence based on the consensus of prior studies (Nobiling 
1903; Vasconcelos 1926; Jean Bourciez 1949; Williams 1962; and 
Sampson 1983); also listed are words which are pertinent to the rule 
exception topic ( 6nu, -ana). 

The Latin finals in Table 1 fall into two groups based on the sound 
changes which link them to the Old Portuguese stage. In the first group 
(-anu, -dnu, -ana), VnV > *Vi7V > *VV; in the second group (all 
other items), VrcC/V > *Vrj > V. The derivation of -6 < -udlne 
entails two additional changes, i.e., elision of d and the analogical 
influence of the sg./pl. paradigm of -one!-ones which leads to the 
elimination of -e. 

The evolution of OPtg. -a and -6 to /bu/ ([bw]) which occurred in 
the 14th and 15th centuries has been analyzed from a phonological 
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Table 1 


Latin 

Class 8 

Old Ptg. 

1516 

Example 

Gloss 

-anu 

N 

au 

Ew 

planu > chao 

‘ground’ 

-anu 

N 

au 

EW 

orphanu > orfao 

‘orphan’ 

-ant 

V 

A 

a 

Ew 

stant > estao 

‘they are’ 

-ant 

V 

a 

EW 

clamant > chamam 

‘they call’ 

-ane 

N 

A 

a 

Ew 

cane > cao 

‘dog’ 

-one 

N 

A 

0 

Ew 

passione > paixao 

‘passion’ 

-udine 

N 

oe > oe > 6 

Ew 

mansuetudine > mansidao 

‘gentleness’ 

-unt 

V 

A 

o 

Ew 

sunt > sao 

‘they are’ 

-unt 

V 

6 

Ew 

viderunt > viram 

‘they saw’ 

-eni 

V 

A 

e 

ej 

venit > vem 

‘(s)he comes’ 

-ent 

V 

e 

ej 

vident > veem 

‘they see’ 

-ine 

N 

e 

ej 

homine > homem 

‘man’ 

-Onu 

N 

oo > *00 

6 

bonu > bom 

‘good’ 

-ana 

N 

aa > *aa 

E 

sana > sa 

‘healthy’ 


a N = nominal V = verbal 


perspective by Nobiling (1903), Vasconcelos (1926), Jean Bourciez 
(1949), and Sampson (1983) 1 and, from an analogical perspective, by 
Tilander (1959), Williams (1962), and Lorenzo (1988) (see Sampson 
1983:39-46 and Lorenzo 1988:289-320 for detailed reviews of all 
previous work on the subject). The analogical studies, in each case, 
fail to rigorously apply the concept of proportional analogy to the 
formal changes at issue in the sense that semantic connections under¬ 
lying the proposed analogical influences are not demonstrated. In ad¬ 
dition to nouns and verbs, adjectives, and even grammatical forms 
acquired the /bu/ diphthong; as noted by Sampson (1983:44), if anal¬ 
ogy moves outside a word class, it is generally to a closely related 
word class. The analogical studies propose that /bu/ spread to all these 
classes without any consideration of the theoretical problem involved. 

The phonological studies of Nobiling (1903:149-53), Jean 
Bourciez (1949:64-65), and Sampson (1983:47-55) have proposed 
the same solution to the question of mechanisms, namely, that a rule 
of spontaneous diphthongization (henceforth “SD”) operated on the 
Old Portuguese nasal vowels /a, 6, 6/ in final syllables and that the 
nucleus of the output [ow] changed subsequently to [b] through 
dissimilation. 2 These rules are summed up in (1). 
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(1) OPtg. 

/a/ 

161 

/e/ 

input 


aw 

ow 

ej 

spontaneous diphthongization 


EW 

BW 


context free raising of [a] 
dissimilation 

1516 

BW 

BW 

ej 

output (merger of OPtg. /-a, -6/ 
with /-au/ < Lat. - anu ) 


Vasconcelos (1926:145-146) has been recognized for a different 
phonological theory (see Williams 1962:178-179; Sampson 1983:40- 
41; and Lorenzo 1988:316) which was based on a rule of paragogy. His 
account eschewed phonetic transcription and, consequently, it is un¬ 
clear what the paragogic vowel actually was; in a parenthetical remark 
he noted that maybe the process was “emphatic lengthening” which 
one could interpret as diphthongization. His explanation of [-5] > 
[-hw] was similarly vague; three options were listed without any pref¬ 
erence. This account, like that of the Romanist Edouard Bourciez 
(1956:403), is too incomplete to merit the same consideration which 
the three earlier accounts deserve. 

Carvalho’s study of the Itu, ei/ problem begins with a review of 
the SD solution which he rejects on all counts; I will analyze this 
question first and deal with his counterproposal second. Carvalho 
(1989:149-50) labels spontaneous diphthongization as being “ par- 
faitement immotivee au point de vue phonetique ” (Carvalho’s italics), 
and claims that Sampson’s SD rule (Sampson 1983:47) is “l’illus- 
tration explicite d’une conception du changement phonetique ex nihilo 
qu’il convient aujourd’hui de considerer avec prudence”; this view is 
put forth without any analysis of the putative defects nor any review of 
the history of the concept. This is, to say the least, curious, since 
spontaneous diphthongization is one of the oldest Romance theories 
which have been applied to the diphthongization of Latin /e, e, o, 6/ in 
the works of numerous Romanists across a period of more than one 
hundred years; a detailed survey and analysis is provided by Purczin- 
sky (1969-1970:515-17, 519-21). The phonetic mechanism which 
underlies spontaneous diphthongization consists of two ordered rules: 
lengthening under stress, followed by “differentiation”, i.e., a shift in 
height and/or place of one portion of the lengthened vowel. A standard 
example of SD is /e/ > /ei/ and 161 > /ou/ in French, Gallo-Italian, and 
Rhaeto-Romance (see Hilty 1969:97-101; Wiiest 1979:154-158; and 
Maiden 1988:5). 3 It seems to me that SD is quite well motivated 
phonetically and, therefore, that the “case” for the spontaneous origin 
of It u, ei/ only requires some sort of evidence that this type of sound 
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Table 2 


Map 

Word 

Gloss 

Point 4 

Point 7 

Point 9 

76 

epandre 

‘to spread’ 

au 

au 

eo 

149 

grange 

‘grange’ 

au 

ea 

e 

170 

van 

‘sieve’ 

a 

ea 

e 

177 

Vechange 

‘exchange’ 

au 

ea 

eu 

341 

blanc 

‘white’ 

a 

ea 

e 

720 

chante 

‘(s)he sings’ 

au 

ea 

e 


Source: Brasseur (1980, 1984) 

change applies to nasal vowels as well as oral vowels; I will present 
three examples here. 

The Normand dialect has been recorded in one of the French 
regional atlas projects (Brasseur 1980, 1984) and there is extensive 
evidence of diphthongization of the type postulated for Old Portu¬ 
guese. The input to these rules coincides to a large degree with early 
Middle French, in so far as /a/ is realized as front, central, or back 
(according to locale), and 16/ is realized as both close and open; this 
situation contrasts with late Middle French in which both of these 
vowels shifted from front to back to eventually merge as /a/. The 
diphthongization process in Normand affects la/, lei, and 16/ un¬ 
equally: /a/ is affected over the widest area (centered in Manche and 
Seine-Maritime), and it is subject to additional rules; /e/ diphthongizes 
consistently to [el, el] in a lesser number of locales, almost all of which 
are distinct from the /a/ locales (centered in Calvados); 16/ is generally 
unchanged except for sporadic cases uncovered on the islands of 
Guernesey and Jersey where 16/ > [ow], e.g., La Rocque (Jersey) fond 
‘bottom’ > [fow] and monter ‘to ascend’ > [mowtd] (Spence 1985: 
164). The vowels la/ and /e/ are diphthongized in both stressed and 
unstressed syllables; some examples of /a/ are listed in Table 2. 

The data in Table 2 are derived via distinct rule chronologies at 
each point. The most widespread chronology in Normand is the one 
found at point 4 where /a/ undergoes lengthening under stress and 
differentiation, i.e., lal —> [a:] —» [ao]; this diphthong is also found in 
a certain number of unstressed stems, indicating an extension of the 
original rule. At point 9, this rule and its extension feed a rule of height 
assimilation affecting the nuclear V, thus [au] —> [eu] (compare the 
parallel change which affects oral diphthongs in this region, e.g., map 
74/pt. 9 [kao] —> [keu] ‘lime’ and map 110/pt. 13 [fao] —> [feu] 
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‘scythe’); [eu] is then subject to additional changes affecting both 
elements ([eu] —* [eo]). A rule of glide elision at point 9 produces the 
outputs [e] and [e] which are the most lexically frequent surface types. 

The derivation of [ea] at point 7 has no clear supporting evidence 
and it can be interpreted in one of two ways: [a:] (= [aa]) —> [ea] or, 
following the sequence as far as [eo] at point 9, [eo] —» [ea]. All of the 
changes occurring at the three points of table 2, and at other Normand 
diphthongizing points, are subject to lexical diffusion. 

The diphthongization of /a, e, 6/ in Normand, in contrast to Old 
Portuguese, is an ongoing process, and the spontaneous mechanism is 
transparent. In the discussion of Carvalho’s theory (see below), it will 
be important to recall that the inputs to SD rules in Normand conform 
to V# and VC patterns, rather than to VN# and VNC patterns. 

Diphthongization in Montrealais is also spontaneous in character 
and it presents some parallels with the Normand variety; this is not 
surprising since Normandy was a primary source of French speaking 
colonists who emigrated to Canada (Leon 1983:52). In Montrealais, 
diphthongization is an obligatory rule which affects long vowels under 
stress in closed syllables; the nasal vowels /e, ce, a, 5/ are underlyingly 
long in this system (Dumas 1974:21-31; and Walker 1984:64-70, 
92-94). Some examples of nasal diphthongs (Walker 1984:65) are 
listed in (2). 

(2) /e/ [ej] crainte ‘fear’ 

l&l [abq] defunte ‘deceased’ 

lal [aw] lente ‘slow’ 

/5/ [5w] honte ‘shame’ 

In Montrealais, as in Normand, there is an ongoing extension of the 
diphthongization rule to unstressed syllables, e.g., comprends 
[kowpra] ‘you understand’ (Walker 1984:93) and the inputs also reveal 
the VC pattern. The phonetic mechanism which underlies the original 
form of the rule, according to Dumas (1974:25-26), and to Walker 
(1984:69), is vowel lengthening; this analysis coincides with the tra¬ 
ditional analysis of spontaneous diphthongization (see Purczinsky 
1969-1970:515-17, 519-21). 

My last example of diphthongization of V concerns one variety of 
the Minhoto dialect of Portuguese, namely, the speech of Lavra (Lima 
1963; and Fagan 1985). Surveys of Minhoto such as Vasconcelos 
(1928) and Silva (1961) have listed examples of falling diphthongs 
derived from /a, e, x , 5/ but do not take up the question of mecha- 
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nisms. I have chosen Lavra (Matosinhos parish) for analysis because of 
the rich data base presented by Lima. 

The overall pattern of diphthongization in Lavra, which is an 
ongoing process of lexical diffusion, coincides with Normand and 
Montrealais. The incidence of diphthongized surface forms shows that 
the process began in stressed syllables and subsequently began to 
extend to unstressed syllables. The source of the glide is the same, 
although there is a difference in the kind of input structures. Here, in 
contrast to Normand, there are three types of input: VNC ( campo, 
dente, fonte —see (3) below), VC ( tranqa , pertence), and V(s)# 
(maga, sim, rins). The outputs of the diphthongization rule are subject 
to additional changes, assimilation in the case of [aw], and dissimila¬ 
tion in the case of [ej, ow]. 

A situation which in this context is unique to Lavra is the coex¬ 
istence of the diphthongs [ew] (gente) and [ej], both derived from /e/, 
as well as [fw] ( vinte ) and [ej], both derived from III. The most 
frequent glide type, in both oral and nasal diphthongs, is [w], and this 
phonotactic condition provides the basis for phonological analogy 
(Kiparsky 1988:393-394) to operate on the [Vj] type. 4 Examples from 
Lavra (Lima 1963:145-46, 150-53, 155-56, and 166) are listed in 
(3). 


(3) /e/ 

[ej] pertence 

‘(s)he belongs’ [ej] 

dente 

‘tooth’ 


[ew] gente 

‘people’ 



III 

[ej] sim 

‘yes’ [ej] 

rins 

‘loins’ 


[fw] vinte 

‘twenty’ 



/a/ 

[aw] campo 

‘field’ [aw] 

maga 

‘apple’ 


[ow] tranqa 

‘braid’ 



loi 

[ow] fonte 

‘fountain’ [ow] 

fonte 

‘fountain’ 


The preceding examples, I believe, conform in a clearcut fashion 
to the traditional model of spontaneous diphthongization. There are, 
potentially, additional examples to be found in various regional forms 
of Canadian French (Leon 1983:51, 53-56) as well as in various local 
forms of Minhoto (Silva 1961:311-13). An important fact about two of 
these cases, Normand and Lavra, is that they entail observable varia¬ 
tion. In all three cases, there is an extension of the rule from stressed 
to unstressed syllables which provides a means to explain the diph¬ 
thongization of unstressed [-a, -6, -e] in Old Portuguese. 

Carvalho’s solution to the problem of the origin of /nu, ei/ is based 
on a comparative approach to sound changes in Ibero-Romance. 
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Among the Ibero-Romance dialects, Galician is the most closely re¬ 
lated to (Old) Portuguese, and Galician [-T)] corresponds to the labio- 
velar glide in /uu/ as well as to the palatal glide in /ei/; supporting 
evidence is found in Castilian whose [-n] corresponds to these three 
elements. Thus, Carvalho (1989:152) posits the following historical 
derivation: 

(4) Proto-Ibero-Rom. *[-Vn(e)], *[-Vn(t)] 

i i 

Proto-Cast. [-Vn] Early Galician-Ptg. *[-Vt)] 

i 

Galician [-Vt)] Old Ptg. [-VV] 

The glides in It u, ei/ are derived via a rule of vocalization (Carvalho’s 
rule (7)), which operates on each input as follows (Carvalho 1989:152, 
rules ( 8 ) through ( 10 )): 

(5) ( 8 ) *[-ein] > [-ey] 

(9) *[-anr|] > [-aw] 

( 10 ) *[-ox|] > [-ow] (> [-aw] through dissimilation) 

The glide output in ( 8 ) is distinct because it results from an assimilation 
to the preceding vowel. 

Carvalho offers two pieces of evidence in support of his phono¬ 
logical theory. The first (Carvalho 1989:154) concerns a hypothetical 
application of vocalization to final -N in a Rhaeto-Romance dialect, 
applied to the following examples from Meyer-Liibke (1890:333): Ro- 
tenbrunnen (Domleschg) k‘aii < Lat. cane ‘dog’ and paii < Lat. pane 
‘bread’ (cf. laua < Lat. lana ‘wool’ from the same source). Compar¬ 
ative evidence from more detailed studies on Rhaeto-Romance, includ¬ 
ing Domleschg (Luzi 1904:778-779; and De Poerck 1962:57-82), 
does not support the vocalization argument. A widely based Rhaeto- 
Romance rule of diphthongization has produced forms such as Dom¬ 
leschg k’am 7 ‘dog’, paurj ‘bread’, and laupa ‘wool’ (Luzi 1904:778); 
the nasal diphthong can be derived from this stage as follows: k’aup > 
*k’auri > k’aii. Separately, Carvalho cites the following derivations 
from Erto (Alpes Dolomitiques) which actually support this explana¬ 
tion: Lat. bene > Erto beljj ‘well’, Lat. tene(t) > Erto ten) ‘(s)he has’, 
and Lat. veni(t ) > vei-q ‘(s)he comes’. 

The second piece of evidence (Carvalho 1989:155-156) stems 
from orthographic practice in the Old Portuguese period. After the 
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diphthongs [hw] and [ej] replaced [-a]/[-o] and [-6], respectively, they 
were spelled in three ways: -Vn, -V plus and, on a lesser scale, 
-Vm. Carvalho interprets the -Vm innovation as follows (155): “rien ne 
nous empeche de voir, aussi, dans -m finale une manifestation de la 
vocalisation en [-w] de la plus ancienne nasale velaire [-T)], tradition- 
nellement notee soit par -n soit par le tilde” (Carvalho’s italics). Con¬ 
cerning the fact that m also began to represent [-J], he adds (156, note 
6) that this occurred ‘‘par extension.” This interpretation, in my opin¬ 
ion, rests on untenable assumption, namely, that knowledge of a 
phonological mechanism had something to do with an orthographic 
innovation; Carvalho’s interpretation fails to distinguish between 
mechanism and result. It seems likely to me that the -Vm innovation 
stemmed from the recognition of a phonetic distinction between final 
nasal diphthongs and final nasal vowels after the former became sys¬ 
tematic in late Old Portuguese. 

In the final analysis, however, it seems to me that the fundamental 
weakness of Carvalho’s theory lies elsewhere. Nowhere in his account 
does one find reference to the evolution of -VN# finals in Gallo-Italian 
dialects, southern Occitan dialects (Provencal, Languedocien, and 
Gascon), Spanish dialects, or Latin American dialects, where the na¬ 
salization cycle has occurred. In the majority of locales, the process 
has been documented while it was taking place, or is currently ongoing 
(see the following surveys: (Gallo-Italian) Rohlfs 1966:427-29; 
Foresti 1988:577; Forner 1988:457, 465-466; and Lurati 1988:487, 
493; (Occitan) Fagan 1990:225-32; (Spanish and Latin American) 
Lipski 1986:146-49), and throughout these areas it consists of three 
phases: velarization of the nonvelar members of N, nasalization of V, 
and elision of N. 5 The three cases analyzed in this paper conform to the 
second and third phases of this nasalization cycle: in Normand, elision 
of N occurs both medially and word-finally; in Montrealais, it occurs 
medially; and, in Lavra, it occurs medially, except before stops, and 
word-finally. The conclusion to be drawn from this substantial amount 
of evidence on Romance nasalization, is that the typical sound change 
affecting [-in#] is elision. Until such time as supporting evidence on 
the vocalization of [-r|#] is produced from observable sound changes, 
it is my conclusion that this solution can only be viewed as a theory 
about potential applications of vocalization, that is, as a phonetic the¬ 
ory rather than as a theory on the origin of Old Ptg. /bu, ei/. 

I will now turn to the topic of exceptions to the rule of spontane¬ 
ous diphthongization which produced the Old Portuguese diphthongs. 
A sequence of sound changes applied to the Latin finals -ana, -onu, 
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and = onu produced outputs which met the structural description of 
the rule, e.g., sa (< *saa ) and bo (< *boo), but these forms failed to 
diphthongize. All of the authors adopting a phonological solution have 
taken up this question and, in my opinion, all except Sampson have 
proposed explanations which are basically unconvincing (cf. Williams 
1962:178-79; Sampson 1983:40-43; and Carvalho 1989:150). Samp¬ 
son (1983:61-62) argues for a rule of vowel harmony applied to these 
forms which would have blocked the application of spontaneous diph- 
thongization; this theory seems reasonable to me, but it would benefit 
from some comparative evidence since vowel harmony in Romance 
typically involves oral vowels. The point to be made here is that, in 
terms of current theory, the exact delineation of the changes affecting 
the three Latin finals is not a condition on the adequacy of the SD 
theory: exceptions to rules are a natural phenomenon. By adhering to 
the Neogrammarian doctrine on exceptions, these authors have unin¬ 
tentionally limited the effectiveness of their analyses. 

According to the theory of lexical diffusion, input forms meeting 
the structural description of a rule do not change simultaneously, and, 
as a result, there is an internal chronology of rule applications to 
distinct lexical items (see Labov 1981; Lass 1984:322-332; Hock 
1986:630-36, 649-52; and Kiparsky 1988:363-73, 398-404). Thus, 
during the lifetime of a rule, the unchanged lexical items at any par¬ 
ticular moment are a “natural” class of exceptions; the rule may not 
reach all of the candidate items before it expires, in which case another 
class of exceptions arises, i.e., the residue. Counterfeeding orders 
between two intersecting sound changes cannot be accommodated by 
the Neogrammarian theory, but they can be motivated perfectly in the 
lexical diffusionist model. This provides a means to explain why words 
such as sa < Lat. sana, la < Lat. lana ‘wool’, bom < Lat. bono, and 
som < Lat. sonu ‘sound’ were exempt from diphthongization. At some 
point during the lifetime of the SD rule, these forms emerged and met 
its structural description, but were not automatically affected. 

It might be interesting to speculate a little on the relationship 
between these processes to explain why none of these monosyllables, 
or, apparently, any others like them, underwent the earlier change; 
see (6). 

(6) a. sana > *saT]a b. a# —> aw 
*saT)a > saa a# —» aw 

(saa > *saa) 
saa > sa 
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(6a) lists the sequence of changes which affected the -ana final (-6 nu 
evolved in a parallel fashion). I have listed the form *saa adopted by 
Nobiling (1903:142) and Sampson (1983:61-62) in parentheses be¬ 
cause it seems to represent nothing more than a means for hypothe¬ 
sizing gradual change from saa to sa; there is nothing unusual about a 
contraction of -aa to -a, both of which are attested stages. (6b) lists two 
hypothetical stages in the application of the SD rule, based on the 
evidence in Normand, Montrealais, and Lavra that stressed syllables 
are modified first, and unstressed syllables second. This chronology 
incorporates the lexical diffusionist mechanism as well, in so far as 
stressed syllables are affected only during the first phase versus 
throughout the life of the rule. If one accepts this version of the 
chronology, then one can easily explain the counterfeeding order 
which obtained between sa# and the SD rule: when the sa# (and bo#) 
stage was reached, only unstressed syllables were diphthongizing. 

To support the diffusionist interpretation, I will end this section 
with an illustration of counterfeeding order(s). An early sound change 
in the history of Gascon led to the replacement of Lat. lil by /h/ (Bee 
1968:114-127), and /h/ is currently subject to elision along the eastern 
(Gironde, Gers) and southern (Hautes-Pyre-nees, Haute-Garonne) bor¬ 
ders of the dialect zone. Dinguirard (1980-1981) provides an analysis 
of /h/ > 0 and the interaction between this process and certain preex¬ 
isting phonological rules in the local speech of St. Beat (Haute-Ga¬ 
ronne), and Seguy (1973:maps 2425-2434) has provided a wealth of 
information pertinent to this case. 

In St. Beat (Dinguirard 1980-1981:41-43), /h/ > 0 has advanced 
to a point where [0] is systematic in all styles other than closely 
monitored speech (versus reading style, since Gascon is not a written 
dialect), so that there is variation between weak [ h ] and [0], The elision 
of Ihl word-initially leads to surface forms which begin with a vowel, 
for example, [ h awre] —» [awre] ‘blacksmith’ and [ h er] —» [er] ‘iron’ 
(see Seguy 1956:maps 487, 488 for a wider perspective). The point of 
interest here is how these forms are treated vis-a-vis original vowel 
initial words such as [ome] ‘man’ and [arbre] ‘tree’ (Seguy 1973:map 
2434); two rules, listed in (7), are pertinent to this question. 


( 7 ) 


a. contraction era auta ‘the other’ 
(variable) que es ‘you (sg.) are’ 

b. liaison eras autas ‘the others’ 

(voicing) etch ome ‘the man’ 


—*■ [er awto] 

-*> [k es] 

—> [erez awtes] 
[ej ome] 
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(7a) and (7b) are phonological rules which operate at the phrase level 
without any obvious lexical peculiarities. The one exception to this 
arises when /hi initial words are involved in their vowel initial form; 
examples are listed in (8). 


(8) a. era hauda 
que hes 
b. eras hadas 
etch haure 


‘the lap’ 

‘you (sg.) make’ 
‘the fairies’ 

‘the blacksmith’ 


—* [era aw5o] 
—» [ke es] 

—> [eres a5es] 
—> [ec awre] 


The surface forms in (8a) meet the structural description of contrac¬ 
tion, and those in (8b) match the inputs to liaison, but all the /h/ words 
in (8) block the application of these rules. Thus, in St. Beat, /h/ elision 
exists in a counterfeeding order with contraction as well as with liai¬ 
son, and the elided surface forms operate in a manner which is parallel 
to Old Ptg. sa, bo, etc., in relation to spontaneous diphthongization. 

The case which I have presented here may be summed up as 
follows. Since the sound changes which produced It u, ei/ were not 
recorded while they were active, an analysis must include supporting 
evidence from directly observable sound changes. The traditional pho¬ 
nological treatment of Nobiling, J. Bourciez, and Sampson invoked 
the mechanism of spontaneous diphthongization without presenting 
any specific parallels between the diphthongization of V in Old Por¬ 
tuguese and similar developments in other Romance dialects; I have 
documented three such cases. Carvalho’s challenge to the spontaneous 
origin of Itu, ei/ is based on his preference for a rule of -N vocaliza¬ 
tion. He presents some very limited evidence from Rhaeto-Romance 
which is not corroborated by later, more detailed studies, and he over¬ 
looks evidence from four branches of Romance which relates to the 
evolution of -N; this evidence supports the traditional phonological 
analysis (VnC/V > *V T) > V). Finally, I have shown that lexical 
exceptions to the SD rule do not limit its adequacy once the lexical 
diffusionist theory of sound change is recognized. 


P.O. Box 1172 

Port Townsend, WA 98368 


ENDNOTES 

’In addition, Nobiling and Sampson deal with OPtg. -e# > /ei/. At the end of the nineteenth 
century, a merger between /ei/ and /ei/ was implemented in the prestige dialect of European 
Portuguese, leading to the elimination of /ei/. 
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2 There are differences of detail between the three authors which have no bearing on the two 

mechanisms involved. There are two contexts for this rule: /_# and /_+ morpheme coda #; 

see Sampson (1983:34-36) for details. See below concerning the role of stress in these deriva¬ 
tions. 

3 These sound changes are being repeated in many French locales where phonemic vowel 
length still exists; see Walter (1982:110, 111, 120, 126, 130, 131, 135, 140, 145, 152, 156, 160, 
166, 195, and 197). 

4 An alternative possibility is that two rules affect lei as well as /I /, leading to competing 
sound changes whose original conditioning factors remain to be discovered. See Fagan (1985) 
concerning competing sound changes in Lavra. 

5 The first phase does not apply absolutely. For example, n# > 0 in Provencal and Langue- 
docien (Fagan 1990:229-230) as well as in certain forms of Canary Islands Spanish (Lipski 
1986:147-149); cf. Ruhlen (1978:225). Rohlfs (1966:427-428) speculated that -V# and -Vrj# 
in Gallo-Italian emerged in that order, which implies the following historical derivation: -Vn > 
*-Vn > -V > -Vrj > -V 7 ). 
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EDWIN D. FLOYD 


Who and whose are you? An 
Indo-European poetic formula 


Abstract. A poetic formula meaning ‘who are you? whose?’ (Sanskrit 
kasi kasyasi?, Greek tis pothen eis?) has many associations besides one 
of warriors meeting in battle. One of these involves inquiry after an¬ 
other’s sexual availability. At both Mahabharata 3.190.12 and Odyssey 
19.105, recognition of this inherited resonance is important both textu- 
ally and contextually. In the Mahabharata passage, the full form of the 
formula, with both nominative and genitive interrogatives, is correct, in 
view of other traditional material in 3.190-191 (“the loan of the car”, 
etc.) In the Odyssey, Book 19 (which contains another traditional for¬ 
mula onoma kluton ‘famous name’ at line 183) patterns with Kirke’s 
speech to Odysseus (10.325-335), and this supports the view that Pe¬ 
nelope recognizes the disguised Odysseus. At the same time, the use of 
es ‘you were’ for eis ‘you are’ at 19.105 signals important differences 
between Penelope’s and others’ approaches to Odysseus. 

1. Sanskrit kasi kasyasi? = Greek tis pothen eis? Building on earlier 
work (Wackernagel 1950:299-300), Schmitt (1967:135-138) lists a 
number of Greek and Sanskrit examples of a combination of interrog¬ 
atives with a second singular form of the verb ‘to be’. Schmitt’s claim, 
which I shall not contest, although I intend to refine it, is that we have 
here an ancient pattern of poetic language. The pattern involves an 
inquiry concerning someone’s identity and parentage, and it will (1) 
have been used in certain contexts in the PIE period, and (2) associated 
with these same sorts of contexts in the daughter languages. 1 

In Sanskrit, the two interrogatives are nominative and genitive, as 
in, e.g., kasi kasyasi (from underlying kd asi kasya asi l who-(fem.) 
are-you? whose are-you?’ at Mahabharata 1.65.12. In Greek, on the 
other hand, the formula typically contains the form pothen, joined to 
the nominative tis, along with the verb eis ‘you-are’. Since pothen 
regularly has a directional sense ‘whence?’, it may seem difficult to 
posit it as a close semantic parallel to the Sanskrit genitive kasya 
‘whose?’ There are, however, instances of the Greek indefinite pothen 
‘from somewhere, of some(-thing)’ in a genitival usage, as at Thucy¬ 
dides 1.90.2 and Plato, Phaedrus 268c3 and Republic 544d8. The use 
of the corresponding interrogative pothen as ‘whose?’ therefore seems 
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open to us, if indicated in a particular context. As for our formula, 
Wackernagel (1950:299) points out that the regular complement to the 
question tis pothen eis andron? ‘who pothen are-you of-men?’ in the 
Odyssey is pothi toi polis ede tokees? ‘where for-you (are) city and 
parents?’ The presence here of pothi ‘where?’, rather than strengthen¬ 
ing a locational sense for pothen earlier in the line, renders it compar¬ 
atively redundant. A similar consideration applies also in another pas¬ 
sage, not discussed by Wackernagel or Schmitt. At Bacchylides 18.31, 
the geographical origin of the stranger about whom inquiry is being 
made has been so extensively dealt with (lines 16-30) that any addi¬ 
tional investigation along geographical lines would be otiose; however, 
nothing has yet been said in the poem concerning his parentage, and 
this therefore emerges as the probable focus of pothen, so as to com¬ 
plete the meaning of tis in this line. 

Schmitt’s view is that the formula under consideration was char¬ 
acteristically used by warriors meeting in battle. At least as I have 
defined it, viz., as containing nominative and genitive interrogatives, 
this prong of the argument is unattractive. In fact, Iliad 21.150 may be 
the only instance in Greek or Sanskrit which can be unambiguously 
characterized in military terms, inasmuch as other battle contexts such 
as Iliad 6.123 or Mahabharata 3.40.18 have just nominative tis or ko, 
but no genitive interrogative. 

To be sure, Indo-European poetry has often been regarded as 
dealing, par excellence, with the famous deeds of heroes, as mani¬ 
fested particularly in encounters in battle. Many other sorts of things, 
though, can be demonstrated to have been expressed in traditional, 
formulaic terms. In Floyd 1980, for example, I show the importance of 
a more mundane connotation, centering around prosperity and long life 
(in place of heroism and posthumous renown), for the well-known 
correlation of Greek kleos aphthiton with Sanskrit sravas aksitam (both 
meaning ‘fame imperishable’). Recently, Watkins (1989:794-796), 
along with various heroic and/or sacral examples, includes a pattern 
which he calls “the loan of the car’’, centering around a traditional bit 
of folk wisdom to the effect that it is easy to ask for and lend draft 
animals, but hard to get them back. Correspondingly, it is not at all 
surprising that something other than a battle-context should be asso¬ 
ciated with the Indo-European poetic formula we are investigating. 

Proceeding briefly outside of Sanskrit and Greek, we find a com¬ 
bination of nominative and genitive interrogatives in Avestan at Yasna 
43.7 as Ahura Mazda asks Zarathustra who and whose he is. There 
may be some sort of military imagery here (so Schmitt 1967:136), 
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based on the idea of a cosmic conflict between good and evil. The 
passage is, however, more readily identified in ethical or moral terms, 
viz., as an inquiry concerning where the addressee stands relative to 
good and evil. Several Mahabharata settings for the formula are more 
or less similar, as for instance 12.277.24, 12.281.1, and 12.307.13, 
which appear in the long discourse on duty and salvation, delivered by 
the dying Bhisma. 

Most of the Sanskrit occurrences, though, are in erotic or romantic 
contexts. At Mahabharata 1.65.12, for example, Duhsanta, having 
been welcomed to Sakuntala’s father’s hermitage, asks his hostess who 
she is and whose daughter. The story develops with Duhsanta even¬ 
tually proposing to Sakuntala a gandharva marriage—one “done in 
secret, without formulas, between a loving man and a loving woman”, 
as van Buitenen (1973:164) translates Mahabharata 1.67.26. More or 
less comparable uses of the combination of interrogatives are 1.94.43, 
in which Samtanu meets the fisher-girl Satyavatl, and 1.160.34, in 
which Samvarana, smitten by Tapati’s beauty, so addresses her. A 
similar focus, but with the interest initially in the other direction— 
female to male—appears in 1.206, as Ulupl seizes the bathing Arjuna. 
Upon her dragging him under water, he asks her who and whose she 
is (1.206.17). 

Like Sanskrit, Greek shows a considerable range of usage in its 
representatives of the formula. For example, an Orphic variant (Diels- 
Kranz, Orpheus B17a.3), with po (readily identifiable as a genitive) 
instead of pothen, focuses on the standing of the addressee vis-a-vis 
duty and salvation. It thus parallels the pattern of Yasna 43.7 and the 
passages in Mahabharata, Book 12. Odyssey 15.423, on the other 
hand, illustrates an erotic focus, as Eumaios’ Phoinikian baby-sitter, 
accosted with the words tis and pothen by sailors from her home 
country, is readily seduced by one of them. A female-to-male direc¬ 
tion of interest (as in Mahabharata 1.206) is also illustrated in Homer 
at Odyssey 10.325-335, in which Kirke, within ten lines of addressing 
Odysseus with tis pothen eis?, invites him to bed with her. 


2. Mahabharata 3.190.12, “the loan of the car’’, and withered mer¬ 
it. At Mahabharata 3.190.12, King Pariksit has stopped by a pool of 
water. There, he sees a girl, whom he addresses, inquiring after her 
identity. Upon her laconic response that she is a maiden, the king 
expresses a desire for her. She readily accedes, and though they are 
separated for a while, they are eventually reconciled, and the girl, now 
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identified as Susobhana, proceeds to bear Pariksit three sons Sala, 
Dala, and Bala. 

But does the story open with the formula kasi kasyasi or some 
comparable combination of nominative and genitive interrogatives, as 
might be suggested by comparison with other Mahabharata passages 
such as 1.65.12 or 1.94.43, considered in section 1? According to 
Sukthankar’s critical edition, it does not, for at 3.190.12, this prints a 
genitive interrogative, but no nominative. The critical apparatus, how¬ 
ever, notes the addition of ka or ka va ‘who?’ or ‘just who?’ in some 
manuscripts, and this reading (with ka va) is that given in the 1906- 
1910 edition published at Kumbhakonam. 3 

Since we are dealing with prose, there is no metrical basis for 
judgment. 4 Nevertheless, it is clear that if kasyasi ‘whose-are-you?’ 
stands alone here, the passage will resemble a quite different sort of 
male-female encounter, represented by Mahabharata 3.123.3. In this 
other passage, the Asvins ask Sukanya whose she is. Already the wife 
of Cyavana, Sukanya will unhesitatingly choose her husband, when 
she is given a choice between him and those now inquiring about her. 
It is therefore an appropriate compositional touch that the Asvins’ 
initial form of address should include just kasya ‘whose’, inasmuch as 
this implies that she is under another’s jurisdiction. In the case of 
3.190.12, though, Susobhana acts in a clearly independent fashion, as 
she responds to Pariksit with no mention of any parents, husband, or 
other personal obligations. As a result, the fuller form of the formula, 
which we have in other passages, such as the meeting of Samtanu and 
Satyavatl, or Arjuna and Ulupl, seems indicated. 

The broader context of the Susobhana passage also suggests that 
an identifiably traditional formula here would be particularly appro¬ 
priate, inasmuch as this context already contains other traditional nar¬ 
rative patterns or turns of speech. 

One of these is the loan of the car, mentioned in section 1 as an 
instance of relatively unheroic material with a long Indo-European 
heritage behind it. In the Mahabharata, this appears at 3.190.44-82, 
with its beginning being part of the same prose section in which 
3.190.12 appears. In fact, Sala, who borrows the horses, and Dala, 
who eventually returns them, are both sons of Pariksit and Susobhana. 

Then, in the following story of Indradyumna, there is an allusion 
to the traditional Indo-European concept of unwithering fame. Ini¬ 
tially, as Watkins (1989:788) points out, the noun of the traditional 
formula, viz., sravas ‘fame’, is replaced, in aprose section (3.191.2), 
by the word puny a ‘merit’, as part of the compound ksinapunyas ‘with 
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withered merit’. Going beyond Watkins’ comments, we may note that 
the seer Markandeya’s discussion of Indradyumna’s meritorious deeds 
is soon placed in a context of sound, with the word sabda ‘sound, 
noise’ appearing three times in two slokas (3.191.21-22) to refer to the 
reception which good deeds receive. This calls to mind the original 
sense of sravas (the noun of the traditional formula sravas aksitam 
‘fame imperishable’ or ‘fame unwithered’), inasmuch as this noun is 
etymologically derived from the root sr- ‘to hear’. Correspondingly, it 
appears that Mahabharata 1.191, like the preceding section, 3.190, 
both includes a good deal of prose material and yet is strongly oriented 
toward traditional uses of language. 

3. Odyssey 19.105 and Penelope’s recognition of Odysseus, as seen 
against 10.325-335. In the Odyssey, besides 10.325 and 15.423, 
mentioned at the end of section 1 as showing an erotic or romantic 
setting for the combination of tis and pothen, there are two other 
openly male-female settings for the formula tis pothen eis? 5 Both 
passages fit more or less smoothly into the pattern of the other Greek 
and Sanskrit occurrences of our combination of interrogatives. 

At Odyssey 7.238, the speaker Arete is not herself sexually inter¬ 
ested in the addressee, Odysseus. She is, however, clearly concerned 
about his relationship with her daughter Nausikaa. The sexual reso¬ 
nance which we have noted elsewhere for the combination of inter¬ 
rogatives is therefore appropriate here as corroborating this aspect of 
Arete’s inquiry to Odysseus. Moreover, a close parallel for this sort of 
indirectness in association with our formula can be found in 
Mahabharata 1.142.3, in which KuntI, though not sexually interested 
in Hidimba, is yet concerned about her interest in her sons. Therefore, 
using the words kasya . . . ka casi ‘whose . . . who conn.-part.- 
are-you?’, she inquires concerning Hidimba’s identity and back¬ 
ground. 

The remaining Odyssey passage is Penelope addressing an appar¬ 
ent stranger at 19.105. He is actually her husband, returning home 
after twenty years. Despite his grim exterior (he is ostensibly a dis¬ 
reputable beggar), a warmer resonance might therefore be expected. In 
fact, there has been a persistent view that Penelope, in the course of 
speaking with the disguised Odysseus in Book 19, recognizes who he 
is, even though this does not seem evident on a surface reading. The 
Roman author Seneca (Epistle 88.8) suggests the possibility that Pe¬ 
nelope recognizes the stranger, and in modern times Harsh 1950 con¬ 
stitutes a clearly argued presentation of this reading of Book 19. 6 
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For our purposes now, the important point is that several Indo- 
European resonances can be added as supporting Harsh’s own pri¬ 
marily literary analysis of the Odyssey. One comparatively general 
point, for example, is that Sanskrit epic provides parallels for a char¬ 
acter’s concealing recognition at a critical juncture. Gresseth (1979:68 
and 79-81) includes this as one of a number of comparisons which he 
makes between the Odyssey and the Nala-story ( Mahabharata 3.50- 
78), and one may also add Duhsanta’s pretending not to recognize 
Sakuntala at Mahabharata 1.68.18-19. Another point is that Pe¬ 
nelope’s announced decision to remarry, choosing whoever can string 
Odysseus’ bow ( Odyssey 19.570-581 and 21.73-79) resonates with 
Mahabharata 1.179 (Arjuna’s winning of DraupadI through a feat of 
archery). Specifically, the Mahabharata story provides a parallel to 
Penelope’s possibly concealing her recognition of the beggar Odys¬ 
seus, inasmuch as Arjuna, the successful suitor in the Indian story, is 
also disguised as a mendicant, and the bride’s father Drupada has 
devised the archery-contest with the intention of penetrating this dis¬ 
guise, although (1.176.8-10) he does not publically indicate this (cf. 
Delcourt 1962:40 and Katz 1989:58). 

Besides our combination of interrogatives at Odyssey 19.105, 
there is another specifically linguistic point of comparison with San¬ 
skrit at 19.183 to suggest an interpretation of Book 19 in terms of 
Penelope’s recognizing Odysseus. Both this additional point and tis 
pothen eis? can be best discussed from the perspective of another use 
of the combination of interrogatives, viz., 10.325. 

In the passage in Book 10, Kirke, after inquiring of her visitor’s 
origin and background, expresses surprise that he has not been trans¬ 
formed into a pig. Within a few lines, though, she puts her visitor’s 
immunity to her magical potion into the context of information con¬ 
veyed to her by Hermes that Odysseus would come to her on his way 
home from Troy. Correspondingly, within ten lines from her first 
addressing him, Kirke, recognizing Odysseus, invites him to bed with 
her at 10.333-335. 

Penelope can scarcely be so open in Book 19, in view of the 
presence on the scene of her maids. Some of these are troublesome 
tattletales (cf. 19.152-155), and they might therefore prematurely re¬ 
veal Odysseus’ true identity to his enemies if they suspected who the 
beggar really was. The human Penelope must therefore proceed more 
cautiously than the divine Kirke; otherwise, though, the overall devel¬ 
opment of Book 19 closely parallels the 11 lines of Kirke’s speech, 
with only the difference that the motifs which are concentrated in the 
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one speaker Kirke’s comments are spread between Penelope, her in¬ 
terlocutor, and the narrator. 

For example, in response to Penelope’s initial question at 19.105, 
the stranger (Odysseus) says (19.118-122) that if he attempted to 
express all his troubles, she would think him reeling with wine, just as 
Kirke introduces the motif of drink in discussing her magical potion at 
10.326-328. 

Then, at 19.183, Odysseus associates with himself a traditional 
phrase onoma kluton ‘famous name’ (in Greek, the order is the reverse, 
‘name famous’). In the Rig-Veda, the cognate phrase nama srutyam is 
used only of Indra (8.46.14, and in the reverse order, srutyam nama, 
at 5.30.5), who has important connections with Hermes (cf. Bader 
1984:102-113). The similarities in context are particularly close be¬ 
tween Rig-Veda 5.30.5 and Hymn to Hermes 59, both of which focus 
on the heroic infancy of Indra and Hermes respectively. It is therefore 
likely that an association of onoma kluton with Hermes (as of nama 
srutyam or srutyam nama with Indra) was of long standing, antedating 
the individual divine names which we find in Sanskrit and Greek. If so, 
the use of this phrase at Odyssey 19.183 could suggest an allusion to 
Hermes, even though the connection of the traditional phrase with this 
god is not explicitly made anywhere in the Iliad or Odyssey. 

Nor are we limited just to extra-Homeric evidence for this argu¬ 
ment. In the immediate setting of Odyssey 19.183, there is also fairly 
strong, though indirect evidence for an association of onoma kluton 
with Hermes. Two subsidiary points are (1) the disguised Odysseus 
(who ascribes to himself the name Aithon, here described as onoma 
kluton) is ostensibly a messenger about Odysseus, as Hermes is the 
messenger of the gods, and (2) Odysseus, since he has visited Hades 
in Book 11, resembles Hermes in his function of psychopomp (guide 
between the realms of life and death). Most significant is a third 
consideration, viz., that Aithon is a nickname for Erysichthon, one of 
Odysseus’ maternal great-grandfathers, as Hermes was the other one. 7 
In view of this genealogy, it emerges that Odysseus is playing a dan¬ 
gerous, though necessary game. Since he is speaking to Penelope in 
the presence of her maids, who might betray his identity if they knew 
it, he cannot speak as openly as he might wish. He can, however, give 
himself a false and yet suggestive background, which his wife might be 
expected to penetrate (as being spoken by the descendant of onoma 
kluton Hermes and Aithon-Erysichthon), while it would remain safely 
opaque to the rest of his audience. 

Homer’s description of Penelope’s reaction to the beggar is also 
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indicative of recognition and hence of parallelism with 10.325-335. 
The formulaic line utilized at 19.250 appears only two other times in 
the Odyssey. On both occasions, it is used of someone’s definitively 
recognizing Odysseus, and though it has often been interpreted differ¬ 
ently at 19.250 (so as to save the view that Penelope does not recognize 
Odysseus this early in the narrative), it actually refers most naturally to 
definitive recognition here too. Later in the Odyssey, Penelope herself 
will be so described at 23.206, as she makes a public acknowledgment 
of Odysseus’ identity; for the connection with 19.250, cf. Prier (1978: 
95). Then, at 24.346, it is Laertes whose recognition of Odysseus is 
described in this repeated line. 

Finally, Penelope’s proposal of the bow-contest at the end of Book 
19 is strongly indicative of her having recognized Odysseus, since this 
proposal really makes sense only in terms of her consciously giving 
Odysseus his best chance to operate against the suitors and thereby 
reclaim her as his wife; cf. Fitzgerald (1963:503 = 1988:464-465). 

4. Es for eis at Odyssey 19.105 and the parallel with 7.237- 
238. This idea that the conversation introduced by 19.105 both par¬ 
allels and yet differs in focus from 10.325-335 is supported by the 
appearance of an alternative reading es ‘you were’ in place of eis in our 
formula ‘who, whose are (were) you?’ in two manuscripts at 19.105. 
Not much attention has been paid to this alternative. Its manuscript 
support, though, is such as to warrant some consideration, and it is 
literarily highly attractive. 8 To be sure, the resulting form es is not a 
regular Homeric form. The use of es (in place of Homeric estha ‘you 
were’) is, however, attested early enough in Ionic, at Anacreon 367.1 
(Page), and a comparable variation between -s and -stha in a second 
singular past tense form appears in Homer with ephes and ephestha 
(both ‘you said’). 

In addition to 10.325, where Kirke is speaking, Odyssey 19.105 
also parallels 7.238, where the speaker is Arete. Both 7.238 and 
19.105 are preceded by the line xeine, to men seproton egon eiresomai 
aute ‘stranger, now on-the-one-hand you first / will-ask, I-myself’ 
(7.237 = 19.104), which emphatically states the speaker’s own inter¬ 
est in questioning her addressee. Arete, for her part, then follows the 
opening phrase of the next line (7.238) tis pothen eis andron? ‘who, 
whose are-you of-men?’ not with the regular conclusion to the line, 
which as we noted in section 1 is an inquiry about the stranger’s city 
and parents, but with the words tis toi tade heimat’ edoken? ‘who 
to-you these clothes gave?’ In other words, Arete immediately zeroes 
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in on the stranger’s relationship with her daughter, inasmuch as (1) 
Homer states at 7.234-235 that Arete recognizes the clothes as ones 
which she herself had woven, and (2) it is a reasonable inference that 
the stranger got them from Nausikaa, who had taken the family wash 
to the seashore that morning. The erotic resonance of the traditional 
formula tis pothen eis? will also, as noted in section 3, be most readily 
explained in terms of Arete’s concern about the stranger’s relationship 
with her daughter. 

Penelope too will emerge as being insightful and penetrating in her 
approach to the stranger, even though she follows tis pothen eis 
andron? simply with pothi toi polis ede tokees? ‘where for-you (are) 
city and parents?’ Once upon a time, the present stranger indeed stood 
in an intimate relationship to Penelope, consistent with the Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean resonances of her way of addressing him, and the fact that this 
was a prior relationship will have been momentarily brought to the fore 
through the switch in tense in the formula from tis pothen eis? ‘who, 
whose are-you?’ to tis pothen es? ‘who, whose were-you?’ Unlike 
Arete, though, Penelope must reckon with her tattletale maids. Con¬ 
sequently, her modification of the traditional formula is limited to 
something so comparatively minor (the change of a single vowel) that 
it will not betray her intentions to a potentially hostile audience. 
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ENDNOTES 


‘A somewhat shorter form of this paper was presented at the 36th annual meeting of the 
International Linguistic Association, held in New York City, April, 1991. On that occasion, I 
benefited from various comments, especialy by Martin Schwartz, Saul Levin, and Annette 
Teffeteller. Prof. Schwartz convinced me that even in a paper focusing on a different sort of 
passage, I should include some mention of Yasna 43.7, Prof. Levin stressed to me the importance 
of looking at other Homeric instances of the textual variant which 1 discuss at Odyssey 19.105, 
and Prof. Teffeteller encouraged me to believe that my reading of Penelope’s recognition of 
Odysseus is not as far out as some have thought. Of course, I alone am responsible for any 
deficiencies which remain here. 

2 Since the formula appears here in indirect statement, the verb is a third persion optative eie. 
In the underlying direct statement, though, this would be second person. 

3 Sukthankar’s reading is kasyasi subhage tvam iti ‘whose-are-you, lovely, you quot.-part.’, 
while the corresponding passage (194.10) in the Kumbhakonam edition is kasyasi bhadre ka va 
tvam iti ‘whose-are-you, lady, who indeed (are) you quot.-part.’ I am most grateful to my 
students Paula Cuda and Joseph Palus for acquainting me with this Kumbhakonam edition. 
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*Mahdbharata 3.190.1-59 is, exceptionally, a section of the epic which is primarily prose. 
Despite its form, though, we seem to be dealing with a genuinely old narrative here, much as with 
Watkins’ story of the loan of the car, which is also partly in prose. 

5 The adverb ‘openly’ is necessary, since there is also an Odyssey passage, 1.170, in which 
Telemachos so addresses the goddess Athene. At least on the surface, though, this passage is 
different from 10.325, etc., inasmuch as Athene is disguised as a male figure, Mentes. On the 
whole, then, 1.170 should be considered with male-male instances of the formula (14.187, 
15.264, and 24.298), and I shall not discuss it further here. 

6 A treatment of Indo-European poetics is probably not the place to catalogue the extensive 
critical response which Harsh 1950 has received. While ackowledging that many scholars have 
taken issue with this article, it may therefore be sufficient to cite just a half dozen of the most 
important and/or recent comments which are somehow positive in their approach to it, viz., 
Frankel 1962:97-98, n. 5 = 1975:88, n. 5, Fitzgerald 1963:494-504 = 1988:456-465, Stan¬ 
ford 1963:55-56 and 253, n. 25, Ayo 1987:49-65, Goldhill 1988:7-8 and 28, ns. 35-39, and 
Suzuki 1989:74-91. 

7 The standard treatment of Odysseus’ relationship to Erysichthon is that in Zielinski (1891: 
152-153), while his descent from Hermes is indicated by Hesiod, fr. 64.15-18 (Merkelbach and 
West) and confirmed by Odyssey 19.395-397, where Odysseus’ maternal grandfather Autolykos 
is stated to have gotten deceitfulness from Hermes. 

s The same variation of es for eis appears in two other instances of our formula, but its 
attestation is a good deal shakier in those passages. At Odyssey 19.105, two important manu¬ 
scripts, according to Allen’s critical apparatus, have es. Otherwise, the relatively selective 
apparatus in Allen’s and Monro and Allen’s Oxford texts of Homer does not list this variant for 
any of the other occurrences of our formula, viz., Iliad 21.150, Odyssey 1.170, 7.238, 10.325, 
14.187, 15.264, and 24.298. (Of course, Odyssey 15.423 is different, inasmuch as the indicative 
form eis is replaced there by the optative eie. ) Ludwich’s fuller treatment of the manuscript 
evidence, however, lists es for one manuscript at both Iliad 21.150 and Odyssey 1.170. In both 
instances, it is fairly easy to see how this arose, since there are other second person past tenses 
in the immediate vicinity of eis in both (etles ‘you dared’ at Iliad 21.150 and aphikeo ‘you 
arrived’ at Odyssey 1.171). These could have influenced a scribe to mistakenly write es for eis. 
In the case of Odyssey 19.105, though, there is no comparable past tense in the immediate 
context. In this instance, then, es seems the more genuinely based, and it may be that the reading 
eis of the majority of manuscripts is instead the mistake, influenced by the scribes’ familiarity 
with other occurrences of lis polhen eis? in place of tis pothen es? 
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FRANKLIN E. HOROWITZ- 


On the Proto-Indo-European 
etymon for ‘hand’ 


Abstract. PIE *penk"’e was the original word for ‘hand’, but its in¬ 
corporation into the numerical system as ‘five’ led to its replacement in 
its original sense in all but vestigial attestations in the later languages. In 
addition to Gmc. finger and fist, such attestations include Lat. propin- 
quus ‘nearby’, lit. ‘before the hand’ (cf. Eng. ‘at hand’) and pignus 
‘surety’ < *penk w -nos ‘something left in the hand’; Gk. pempo ‘send’, 
earlier ‘guide on a journey’, orig. ‘take by the hand’; and Baltic and 
Slavic ‘hand’ (Lith. ranka, Russ, ruka), which reflects a blend of the 
original etymon with that for ‘arm’. PIE *kont-, the source of Gmc. 
hand, also appearing in the word for ‘ten’ (PIE *dekmt), specifically 
referred to the right hand; *dekmt is analyzable into *dek ‘right, proper’ 
+ *kmt ‘right hand’, a pleonastic compound signifying the completion 
of a left-to-right progression in finger-counting. 

1. A striking incongruity in the IE basic vocabulary has been fre¬ 
quently noted, for example by Watkins (1985:xxi): “The word for 
‘foot’ is attested everywhere (ped~'), while that for hand differs ac¬ 
cording to dialect”. Markey (1984:263) remarks, “In this respect, 
Indo-European is very unusual, for ‘hand’ is normally a highly stable 
item, even over vast expanses of time and space in the overwhelming 
majority of the world’s micro- and macro-language families”. Markey 
goes on to reconstruct two original lexemes for ‘hand’, *meH in the 
West, as in Lat. manus, Gk. mare , OE mund, and *ghes in the East, 
as in Gk. kheir, Skt. hasta-, Arm. jern, Hittite kessar-, Toch. A tsar, 
B sar, and Alb. dore\ he then links this duality to an IE repartition 
between secular and divine vocabulary. He also deals with the etymon 
of the Gmc. word represented by Eng. hand as a nominal which is 
related to a verbal root complex which we might represent as *Ke(n) T 
C K—klgh, T=t/d/dh ) meaning ‘grasp, seize’, and he discusses in great 
detail the role of this as well as other IE etyma for ‘hand’ in forming 
elements of the numerical system. 

What has not been adequately recognized is that the role of the 
hand in the development of the IE numerical system provides a simple 
explanation for the multiplicity of etyma for ‘hand’. The original et¬ 
ymon was *penk w e, 2 which is attested universally in IE as the numeral 
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‘five’ (Gk. pente, Lat. qulnque, OIr. coic, Goth, fimf, Skt. pahca, 
Lith. penki, OCS1. p%ti, Arm. king, Alb. pese, Toch. A pan, Toch. B 
pis). It was the appropriation of this word by the numerical system that 
set the stage for replacements in the sense of ‘hand’ to spring up 
throughout the IE area. Yet attestations of the original meaning of 
*penk w e as ‘hand’ have been preserved in the later languages, albeit in 
vestigial or disguised form. 

2. In Germanic this original meaning survives in two derivatives, the 
etyma of Eng. finger and fist (the latter also in Slavic and possibly in 
Baltic). These are widely traced back to *penk w e as ‘five’ (finger < 
*penk w -ro-s,fist < *pnk w -sti-s; cf. Boisacq 1938 s.v. pente; Pokorny 
1959:808, 839; Lehmann 1986 s.v.figgrs), but a more straightforward 
course of development would be directly from the word in the sense of 
‘hand’. Polome (1968) does in fact link the first to the origin of the 
numeral ‘five’; in deriving Hittite panku- ‘all, whole’ from the root of 
PIE *penk w e, he points out that “a symbolic gesture representing ‘5’ 
is often the closed fist.” However, he assumes the meaning ‘all’ to be 
original, so that *penk w e would have reflected a system of counting on 
the hand in which a reference to the whole hand indicated ‘five’. Van 
Brock (1972) derives Gk. puks ‘with the fist’, pugmc ‘fist’, as well as 
Lat. pugnus ‘fist’ (the last as a loan, perhaps indirect, from Greek), 
from the same PIE source in the sense of ‘all’. 3 Winter (1989:4.37) 
goes further in suggesting a word meaning ‘fist’ as the source of the 
numeral ‘five’. However, the evidence adduced below points to the 
more general sense of ‘hand’ for *penk w e. 

For fist, to be sure, Pokorny (1959:787-788) prefers an associa¬ 
tion with a Gmc. nasal present *fapxan (Goth, fahan, Olce. fa, OE 
fdn, OHG fahan, OS fahan/fangan, NHG fangen ‘seize’. This he 
traces back to PIE *phk/pAg ‘festmachen’, as in Lat. paciscor ‘make a 
contract’, pango ‘fasten, fix, drive in’, Gk. pSgnumi ‘stick in, fix, 
fasten’. The semantic divergence of the Gmc. forms meaning ‘seize’ 
suggests that they might be linked instead to *penk w e ‘hand’ as an 
o-grade verbal derivative in the sense of ‘put one’s hand on‘. However, 
the absence of any reflex of a labial element with the final consonant 
of the root militates against this assumption, although the conditions 
for the loss of such an element in Gmc. remain obscure (Collinge 
1985:175-178). There is a reasonable possibility, at the very least, that 
a verbal derivative from the root of *penk w e existed which contributed 
its meaning to what had been a formally similar but semantically 
distinct Gmc. verb. 
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3. For an even more striking example of such a verbal derivative, we 
now turn to Greek. The Gk. verb pempo ‘send, convey’ seems to have 
no satisfactory etymology (cf. Boisacq 1938, Frisk 1973, s.v.). 4 It is 
likely on the basis of Homeric and later usage that the general sense of 
‘send’ developed out of a more specific prototype of ‘guide on a 
journey’, especially associated with Hermes as the conductor of the 
spirits of the dead on their journey to Hades. 5 In this sense the verb 
may be interpreted as ‘take by the hand’, and so can be assumed to be 
a denominative verb based on the root of *penk w e. 6 

4. Baltic and Slavic present a word for ‘hand, arm’ (Lith. ranka, 
Lett, ruoka, OCS1. rQka, Pol. rqka, Russ, ruka, etc.) which seems to 
be unique to that group of languages, although attempts have been 
made to link it with Germanic and Celtic forms that point to an ex¬ 
tension *wre/onk- from PIE *wer- ‘turn, bend’ (so Pokorny 1959: 
1155; but cf. Fraenkel 1965 s.v. ranka, Vasmer 1955 s.v. ruka, nei¬ 
ther of whom finds the association convincing, preferring to link the 
word merely to Lith. renku, rifikti ‘gather’). Certainly such reflexes of 
*wre/onk- as Olce. vra ‘Winkel, Ecke’, Scots Gael, frog ‘Hohle, 
Sumpf, Vertsteck’ are so remote in meaning from ‘hand’ as to be of 
limited evidential value, despite Mikkola’s (1908:120-121) semantic 
parallels from Swedish dialect and Mongolian. 7 

The one proposed cognate that requires more careful consideration 
is Late Latin branca ‘paw’, attested throughout the Romance lan¬ 
guages as ‘hand, arm, paw, claw’, with a special semantic develop¬ 
ment in French as ‘branch’ (Meyer-Liibke 1935 s.v.). Kurylowicz 
(1925:205-207) excludes the possibility of Germanic origin on the 
basis of its occurrence throughout Romance, including Romanian, and 
assigns it to Celtic (i.e. Gaulish) almost by default. But the Late Latin 
form has the earmarks of a loanword not from Gaulish but from Slavic, 
through East Germanic as the intermediary. The Slavic word for ‘hand, 
arm’ must have been adopted by Gothic or other East Germanic speak¬ 
ers in a pejorative sense, as its tendency to be applied to animals would 
indicate. 8 The term then spread through the Roman Empire, perhaps as 
part of the same military slang that introduced marrjan (Goth, marz- 
jan ) ‘offend, annoy’ into Vulgar Latin (Elcock 1960:206). 9 

Once the obscuring haze of traditional associations has been dis¬ 
pelled, the Balto-Slavic etymon for ‘hand’ stands out sharply as a word 
which mirrors an o-grade a-stem derivative of *penk w e in everything 
but the initial consonant. The attested forms probably represent a con¬ 
tamination of an original *ponka <*ponk w a ‘hand’ with the word for 
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‘arm’ ( *A(e)rH-mo- (Pokorny ars-mo-, r-mo-), Skt. Irma-, Lat. ar- 
mus, Goth, arms, OCS1. ramo, OPr. irmo ), at least in the Slavic area, 
where the initial consonants p and r respectively were followed in both 
words by a non-high back vowel and a nasal; thus Proto-Slavic *ponka 
was replaced by *ronka. Since Baltic did not offer similarly favorable 
conditions for the original contamination (note OPr. irmo), we may 
assume that the blended form spread from Slavic, and in turn affected 
a Baltic denominative verb *penku (from the root of *penk w e ) on the 
basis of its frequent collocation with the word for ‘hand’; thus Lith. 
renku ‘gather’. The blending of the etyma for ‘hand’ and ‘arm’ took 
place on the level of content as well as expression, since a single 
lexical item now serves for both meanings over much of the Balto- 
Slavic area. 


5. The Latin adjective propinquus ‘near’ has been assumed to be 
derived from the preposition/adverb prope ‘near’ by means of a suffix 
-inquo-, said to occur also in the antonym longinquus ‘distant’ and to 
be cognate with the Skt. element -anc-, which attaches itself to orien¬ 
tational words (e.g. Skt. prati ‘toward’, pratydnc- ‘turned toward’; cf. 
Walde-Hofmann 1982 s.v. prope). 10 But although prope must be 
somehow related to PIE *pro ‘forward, before’, no clear case of an 
extension in -p- is documented elsewhere, nor have reflexes of *pro 
readily taken on the meaning ‘near’. 11 However, if we assume pro¬ 
pinquus to be derived from a phrase *pro penque/o- ‘before the hand’ 
(i.e., ‘at hand’), the semantic divergence is accounted for, and the 
morphological problems iron themselves out easily. A reanalysis into 
prop-inquo- on the analogy of forms in which an authentic suffix 
-inquo- occurred (perhaps including longinquus) led to an adverbial 
formation prope parallel to longe, becoming prope (with short final 
vowel) by iambic shortening. On this new base derivatives like propior 
‘nearer’ were built, as well as an unattested superlative *propsimus, 
which readily succumbed to the influence of the superlative par ex¬ 
cellence, maximus ‘greatest’, to yield proximus. 12 

The Latin word pignus ‘surety’ reinforces this reconstruction. 
Two etymologies are currently available, one connecting it with PIE 
*peig/*peik ‘mark, paint’ as in Lat. pingo ‘paint’, and the other with 
the root complex *peAg/*peAk of Lat. pango ‘fix’ and paciscor ‘make 
a contract’. These are defective in semantic and phonetic terms re¬ 
spectively, as thoroughly elucidated by Sandoz (1986). But the attempt 
by Sandoz to ameliorate the problems of the latter etymology by pos- 
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iting a root *peg beside the laryngeal forms on the basis of Skt. 
evidence has its own weaknesses (Schwartz 1992). 

If we derive pi gnus from *penk w -nos ‘something left in hand’ (cf. 
signum < *sek w nom, cogndsco < congn-), we have a neat semantic 
parallel in Greek with engus ‘near’ and engue ‘surety’. These both 
contain the elements en ‘in’ and gu- ‘hand’, the latter manifest in 
engualizo ‘put into the hand (lit. into the hollow of the hand)’ and in 
guion ‘limb, hand’ and seemingly linked with the Avestan daevic word 
gava (dual) ‘hands’ (Frisk 1972 s.v. gualon, engue, engiis). 13 Thus we 
can set up the proportion Gk. engus.engue — Lat. propinquus.pignus. 

6. So far I have presented evidence pointing to the occurrence of 
*penk w e in the sense of ‘hand’. I would argue that this sense existed 
prior to the incorporation of the word into the numerical system as 
‘five’, both on the grounds that such an assumption provides a rea¬ 
sonable source for one of the units in a numerical system in which most 
of the elements have motivated etymologies either from native roots or 
as borrowings (cf. Winter 1989), and on the grounds that this assump¬ 
tion offers a rationale for the proliferation of disparate etyma for ‘hand’ 
in the attested languages. 

However, there is a rival etymon for ‘hand’ which we find equally 
universally attested if we accept the controversial but widely adopted 
view that it too has entered the numerical system, in this case as part 
of the word for ‘ten’, reconstructed as *dekmt. Szemerenyi (1960:69) 
says: “Since in many, or rather all, decimal systems the basis of the 
system is the hand with its five fingers and Gmc. *xandus ‘hand’ 
represents an IE *kont-, it seems indeed reasonable to analyze *dekmt 
as representing *de-kmt ‘two hands’.” 

The question then arises why ‘ten’ should incorporate a different 
word for ‘hand’ from that adopted in ‘five’. In reply I would suggest 
that the analysis into ‘two hands’ is unacceptable. This is not because 
the element ‘hand’ is absent, as Shields (1984) maintains, but because 
the first element does not mean ‘two’. I do not contest Shields in his 
claim (1984:78, following Gernot Schmidt) that *de is in fact the 
original IE root for ‘two’, which developed into the later form in *dw- 
by contamination with an alternative root in *w- attested in Latin 
vi-ginti ‘twenty’. But I find more persuasive the objection of Winter 
(1989:37) that if *dekmt ‘ten’ means ‘two hands’, it ought to have a 
dual form like that in the etymon for ‘eight’, which means ‘two four- 
finger spans’. 

I would posit instead an earlier *dek-kmt 14 meaning ‘right hand’, 
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with *kmt as ‘hand’ and *dek in the sense of ‘proper’; cf. Lat. decet ‘it 
is proper’, Gk. dokei ‘it seems good’, Skt. dasasyati ‘gives honor to’, 
OIr. deck ‘the best’ (Pokorny 1959:189-191). This *dek underlies the 
extended root *deks that appears in the attested form for ‘right hand’: 
Gk. deksios, Lat. dexter, OIr. dess, Goth, taihswa, Lith. desinas, OCS 
desnu, Skt. daksina-, Alb. djathte. This hypothesis implies that the 
early Indo-Europeans counted on the fingers of the left hand first and 
then on the right, so that the full right hand would signify ‘ten’. That 
such a practice of counting from left to right carried over into historical 
times is indicated consistently in a number of Roman sources (Plautus, 
Juvenal, Macrobius, St. Jerome), as well as in a detailed treatment by 
the Venerable Bede in England, although the computation attested to is 
more complex, with the right hand taking over from the left at 100 
(Richardson 1916). 15 

We may then further hypothesize that the *kmt of *dekmt itself 
referred to the right hand, with *dek ‘proper’ added pleonastically. 
This accords with Szemerenyi’s view that the noun *kont from which 
the Germanic forms for hand derive comes from a root *kemlkom, that 
found in Gk. kamnd ‘exert oneself, work, toil’, Skt. sami ‘work, 
effort’, etc. (Pokorny 1959:557); in other words, there was a special 
word for the hand that typically does the work. 16 If so, that leaves the 
field to *penk w e as the earliest PIE etymon for ‘hand’ that we can 
arrive at so far. 
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ENDNOTES 

'I am grateful to Martin Schwartz for his many helpful suggestions and for contributing the 
impressive study on the same topic which appears in this volume. 

throughout this paper the PIE etymon for ‘hand’ will be given in the form it was to take 
in the sense of ‘five’, viz. penk w e, although presumably it was an ordinary thematic stem of the 
same structure as *deywelo- ‘god’ (Skt. deva-, voc. deva, Lat. deus). The form *penk w e was 
simply the case-less stem, the form taken by a noun used outside of a syntactic structure. Such 
a form was most typically encountered in the so-called “vocative case”, but was to be expected 
likewise when numerals were employed in counting. This explains why the numerals from ‘five’ 
on are uninflected: the first four numerals belong to an earlier stratum in which their characteristic 
use was in quantifying noun phrases; the addition of ‘five’ to the inventory (either alone or as part 
of a fully developed decimal system, perhaps under foreign influence [cf. Justus 1988:531-532]) 
represents a restructuring in which the primary function of the numerals came to be that of 
counting. 
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To be sure, it is reasonable to assume an earlier consonant stem *penk w which could also 
function as a verbal root (cf. Schwartz 1992). 

3 On the claim of Polome (1968), van Brock (1972), and Justus (1988) that the original 
meaning of penk"'e was 'all, totality’, see Schwartz 1992. 

4 Boisacq: “Etymologie obscure.” Frisk: “Etymologisch . . . ganz dunkel.” Boisacq does 
cite Fick’s suggestion of a relationship with Lith. kakinti ‘faire parvenir’, kanku , kakti ‘atteindre, 
parvenir’, which in themselves are of uncertain etymology (Fraenkel 1965 s.v. kakti). 

5 The epithet pompaios , from the o-grade a-stem pompS ‘escort’ (later ‘procession’), is 
assigned to Hermes (e.g. Aeschylus, Eumenides 91), and the verb pempo and its derivatives 
frequently collocate with references to him in his role as guide (e.g. Iliad 24:153, Odyssey 
11:626). 

6 Liddell and Scott (1940) cite a verb papao, which they translate as ‘handle’, from the 
Etymologicum Magnum (651), which might be based on a zero grade form in *pnk w -. 

7 He might also have mentioned the proliferation of senses having to do with bending and 
hollowness, and including the hand, around the root listed in Pokorny as geu-, gau-, gu- (1959: 
393ff.); see the discussion of Gk. engus, engue below. 

s The process of imparting disparaging coloration to one’s neighbor’s words remains active 
at the German-Slavic border (cf. Weinreich 1953:56). 

’’To account for the initial b- of branca, it should be noted that a Proto-Slavic consonant 
preceding a back rounded vowel was labiovelarized just as one preceding a front vowel was 
palatalized (Martinet 1955:356), and so *ronka would have been perceived and pronounced by 
Gothic speakers as *wranka. Therefore when Romans encountered the word on the lips of their 
Gothic soldiers or slaves, it began with the sequence wr-. It is true, of course, that Germanic 
loanwords in the Romance languages overwhelmingly show VLat. gu- as the reflex of Gmc. w- 
preceding a vowel or r, with an anaptyctic vowel developing in the latter case. But at an earlier 
period of contact, Gmc. w was rendered as Lat. v (Bruch 1913:134). Although the replacement 
of v by gu in representing Gmc. w reflects the shift of Lat. v from a semivowel to a fricative and 
its consequent unavailability as a close equivalent of the Gmc. labiovelar semivowel, a much 
more radical transformation of Vulgar Latin phonology is implicated, since the introduction of 
initial prevocalic gu- ( = /gw/ or /g w /) in Gmc. loanwords significantly altered the patterns of 
Latin phonotactics. During much of the period that Lat. v was still perceived as roughly equiv¬ 
alent to Gmc. u», gu was not a likely alternative choice. Yet some other phoneme was necessary 
to render w before r in the word *wranka, since initial vr- was not a possible sequence in Latin. 
Accordingly the cluster hr- must have been adopted as the most familiar sequence containing an 
initial voiced labial element. 

10 No position is taken here on the contested question of the origin of this suffix, its relation 
to apparently parallel forms without nasal (Lat. antiquus\ Skt. pratic- as the weak form of 
pratyanc-), or possible cognates in other languages (e.g. Gk. podapos ‘from where’, allodapos 
‘from elsewhere’, etc., analyzed as < *k"o-d-nk''-o-s, etc. (cf. Schmitt 1968; Szemerenyi 1956: 
59-60). 

11 Walde-Hofmann (1982 s.v. prope) cite Brugmann’s proposed reconstruction of prope as 
*pro + (e)pi on the basis of the parallel of Vedic prapitva- (which he segments as pra-pi-tva-). 
But the meaning of the Vedic word is not entirely clear, except that it seems to refer to some time 
period(s) in the day and is contrasted with other words of similar formation beginning with 
directional particles ( abhipitva -, apapitva-, apitva-). Mayrhofer (1956-1980 s.v. prapitvam) 
interprets the word as ‘Zeit vor dem Essen’ and prefers an analysis into pra and pitva-, the latter 
from pitu- ‘Nahrung’. 

It is worth noting that in Buck’s (1949) notional categorization of lexical items in the IE 
languages, the only reflex of the root of *pro under the heading “NEAR (adv.)” (12.43, pp. 
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867- 868) is Lat. prope, whereas several such reflexes appear under “FAR(adv.)” (12.44, pp. 

868- 869). 

12 This account eliminates the need to relate prope to proximus by positing an ad-hoc form 
*pro-que (Pokorny 1959:815) on which proximus is built and which becomes prope by progres¬ 
sive assimilation. However, the initial p of propinquus did serve to protect the p in the following 
syllable from the regressive assimilation observed in quinque ‘five’, coquo < *pequo ‘cook’, etc. 

13 Martin Schwartz (personal communication) notes that Middle Iranian evidence indicates 
that the Av. word belongs rather with the root of Skt. gabhasti- ‘hand’. 

14 The reduction of *dekkmt to *dekmt conforms to the pattern of *esi ‘you (sing.) are’ from 
*es-si. 

l5 Although Richardson states that corresponding accounts are not available from ancient 
Hindu sources, Ifrah (1985:36-37) describes a quinary system in use among merchants in 
present-day Maharashtra in which the units are represented on the left hand and multiples of five 
on the right. 

As for non-IE parallels, Polome (1968:99) cites Bantu systems of finger-counting which 
start with the left hand and cross over to the right at ‘six’. 

16 This etymology, of course, assumes that the etymon *kentl*kont/*kmt for ‘right hand’ is 
not a product of the root complex posited by Markey (1984:278-282) and alluded to above, but 
rather that it probably contributed, in interaction with other etyma, to the development of that 
complex. 
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MARTIN SCHWARTZ- 


On Proto- Indo- European- 
*penk w - ‘hand’ 


Abstract. This paper expands the evidence and arguments for the 
view, championed by Franklin E. Horowitz’s contribution to this vol¬ 
ume, that *penk w e, the PIE word for ‘five’, is based on a form originally 
meaning ‘hand’. Horowitz’s view is preliminarily supported by citation 
of etymological parallels for his analysis of Lat. pignus and propinquus. 
After discussion of materials submitted by E. Polome, W. Lehmann, 
and N. van Brock which show that PIE * penile is connected with words 
expressing a concept of totality, it is concluded that the latter expres¬ 
sions are modeled after a canon of the five fingers (whence various IE 
pentads), and should go back, like ‘five’, to a word for ‘hand’. As 
parallel, cf. Pers. dast ‘hand’ = ‘canonical set’. Against van Brock’s 
reconstruction of *pen-t- and *pen-k w -as variant forms of an etymon for 
‘totality’, I take Gr. pant- and Toch. puk{-)/pont- ‘all’ from *p(o)nk w -t- 
*‘pentad’ = ‘totality’; cf. OInd. pdnkti- and Umbrian punti- < *ponk w - 
t-i, and Lat. cunctus < *ponk w -t-o-. Finally, *pnek w - ‘hand’ is con¬ 
firmed by positing a thematic derivative *ponk w o- ‘pertaining to the 
hand; gestalt of the hand, handful; reflected by Pers. pang ‘cluster of 
dates’ (cf. Gr. daktulos ‘finger, date’), and Russian puk, Pol. pqk 
‘bundle, bunch (e.g., of flowers), tuft, wisp (of straw); cf. Pers. dast 
‘hand’: dasta ‘bundle, bunch of flowers, sheaves or hair, quantity of silk 
or thread’. 


Franklin E. Horowitz has provided attractive new arguments 1 to 
show that PIE *penk w e ‘five’ represents an early IE word for ‘hand’, 
a thesis for which I shall here add independent evidence. 

Before offering additional confirmations, I would like to make a 
few points concerning Horowitz’s own evidence. Gr. pempo *‘escort’ 
= *‘lead via the hand’ would continue a PIE primary verb *penk w -, 
which may be defined as ‘to manifest action pertaining to the hand’. 
From this root would come the source of Lat. pignus, PIE *penk w -nes- 
n., whose suffix indicates a term of dispensation or economy (for the 
suffixation, cf. Sandoz 1986:567 with literature). Sandoz (1986:567- 
78) rightly notes the unlikelihood of connecting pignus with Lat. pingo 
‘paint’ etc. However, his preference for an etymon of pignus like that 
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of pango ‘fix’ fails (like older attempts in this direction) to account for 
the -i- vocalism of the Latin. Sandoz’s (1986:571-73) proposal of a 
PIE root *peg- parallel to *peAg- is unconvincing; the radical -a of 
Vedic pajra- ‘solid’ and pdpaja ‘has fixed’ has been shown by 
Lubotsky (1981) to have a conditioned origin in PIE *-M-. By con¬ 
trast, Horowitz’s etymology of pignus is impeccable as to historical 
phonology. The semantic development which Horowitz proposes is 
also very plausible; for a parallel to the connection of ‘something given 
as a security’ and ‘hand’, I note Germ. Handgeld (and cf. obsolete 
Eng. handsel, to whose semantic range corresponds that of Class. 
Pers. dast-laf, with dast = ‘hand’). 

Alongside the verb *penk w - seen in Gr. pempo and Lat. pignus I 
reconstruct a noun *penk w - ‘hand’, formally equivalent to a root stem 
in type but not deverbal; for the early stage of IE under discussion one 
may suppose a close relationship between primary nouns and corre¬ 
sponding verbal stems. As for Horowitz’s etymology of Lat. propin- 
quus, I would compare, as a parallel, PIE *kmt- ‘near(by), with’ (Old 
Irish cet-, Old Welsh cant, Gr. kata, kati-lkasi-), alongside *k(o)mt- 
‘hand’ reflected in Germanic (Goth, handus ‘hand ', fra-hinpian ‘take 
prisoner’, hun ‘booty’; OEng. huntian ‘to hunt’); these may be further 
related to the PIE word for ‘ten’, if it was indeed *de-kmt- ‘two hands’ 
(cf. Szemerenyi 1960:69 with lit.; further Markey 1984; 279 seq.). 
Note also that PIE *k(o)mt- ‘hand: at hand’ may be an enlargement 
with morpheme -t- from an ultimate base *kom **‘hand’, whence Lyc. 
cmma- ‘five’ (on which word see Carruba 1979), and PIE *kom ‘with’ 
(Lat. com, cum, etc.; note also Old Irish cond ‘reason, understanding’, 
OChSlav. sqdu ‘judgment’ < PIE *kom-dhEo~. In Anatolian the older 
form for ‘five’ may have been confused with the word for ‘total’, on 
which see below). 

An involvement of the hand in the original reference of *penk w e 
was convincingly suggested by Polome (1968). Citing African lan¬ 
guages in which ‘five’ is named by expressions for ‘completion (of the 
hand)’, and the derivation of OChSlav, pgsti and OEng. fyst ‘fist’ 
from PIE *pnk w -sti-, Polome concluded that “a morpheme {penk w -}, 
applying to the whole hand when all five fingers are being counted, 
may be assumed in the case of ‘5’”, and reasonably suggested that the 
specific form for ‘five’ was marked by the addition of an uninflected 
thematic suffix -e- (op. cit. .99). Polome went on to derive Hitt, panku- 
‘all, whole, totality’ from the root penk w -, whence he also took Um¬ 
brian puntis, puntes (previously taken as ‘groups of five’) in the sense 
of ‘all’ or ‘the whole group’ (the latter interpretation was made in 
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greater detail in Polome 1966). Polome’s conclusions were taken for¬ 
ward by van Brock (1972), who persuasively compared Umbrian 
punti- ( *ponk w -ti -) with Skt. pankti- which, in addition to ‘pentad’, 
also seems to designate a ‘collectivity, society, company’, and with 
Lat. conctos, cunctus (*ponk w to-) ‘all, together’. 

From *pnk w -s van Brock also derived Gr. pux ‘fist’ and Toch. A 
puk ‘all, totality’, suggesting also alongside penk w - a root pent-, 
whence Gr. pas and Toch B. pont- ‘all’; I regard these latter etymol¬ 
ogies as debatable in their details. Against van Brock (1972:265), it is 
possible to take Gr. pux ‘fist’ as ‘that which pierces/punctures/stabs’ 
(PIE root *peug-) merely from the fist’s grasp of a stabbing weapon; 
the issue of boxing with extended middle finger is therefore irrelevant. 
Van Brock’s arguments to the effect that u without nasal in pux can 
reflect PIE *n are not completely convincing. In her only example for 
this reflex in Greek, bussos, buthos vis-a-vis bathos and benthos, she 
overlooks the many problems in the etymology of this group; see 
Chantraine (1968) .v.v. buthos (etc.). Avestan puxha- may have its u 
from *turt(h)a- ‘fourth’. 

Furthermore, I am not convinced that, merely on the basis of 
Greek and Tocharian, one should reconstruct *pen-t- alongside *pen- 
k w - as extensions of a ‘root’ **pen- (van Brock 1972:276). It seems 
likely a priori that (despite van Brock 1972:272-73 and 273-75) A 
puk{-) ‘all’ (and ‘ensemble, totality’) and A and B pont- ‘all’ represent 
the same word. I suggest that *pnk w t- (whence secondary nominative 
*pnk w tsl) gave puk{-) (cf. van Brock 1972:272-73), and that *ponk w t- 
gave Toch. A and B pont-. As for the Greek, I propose that pre-Greek 
*ponk w t- and *pak w t- < pnk w -t- resulted in a hybrid form *pank w t-, 
whence pant-, base of the attested forms. For the loss of the first of the 
two stops after n, cf. PIE *Ant-bh- > Toch. B antp-, A amp-, Gr. 
amph-, etc., as discussed by Jasanoff (1976). 

The brilliant articles of Polome and van Brock are obviously rel¬ 
evant for Horowitz’s thesis of *penk w e ‘five’ < ‘hand’. It is notable, 
however, that Polome (1968:101, bottom) at least implies, and van 
Brock (1972:276) states overtly, that *penk w - has the original meaning 
‘all, totality’. A development *‘totality’ to ‘five’ is conceivable; cf. 
Polome’s (1968:99) citation of Nama (Hottentot) goro ‘whole’ used for 
‘five’. However (assuming that the Hottentot word for ‘whole’ has 
nothing in itself to do with ‘hand’), it is only through reference to the 
hand that the development to ‘five’ could have taken place. In fact the 
formulation that the morpheme penk w - from which penile ‘five’ de¬ 
rives is to be understood as “applying to the whole hand when all five 
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fingers are being counted” (Polome 1968:101) virtually thrusts upon 
us the basic meaning of the morpheme as ‘hand’, rather than 
‘entirety’. 2 

Moreover, while e.g. Pers. panja (Tehrani etc. panje) ‘open palm 
of hand showing the five fingers’ is analyzable as a derivative of panj 
‘five’ (Proto-Iranian panca < penk w e), 3 it is difficult to see *pnek w (e) 
‘five’ = ‘totality’ as the source of *penk w -ro- (> finger), *pnk w sti- (> 
fist ) (the -st- suffixation appears in other words pertaining to the hand 
and its parts, e.g. Gr. agostos, palaiste, Skt. gabhasti-, angustha-, and 
Olr. angusta-, etc.) and (if van Brock is correct) *pnk w -s > Gr. pux. 
The development in Gr. pan, Toch. A puk, B pont- represents one of 
the great many strategies (many obscure, e.g. in Hitt, humant-, Lat. 
omnis) through which the various daughter languages accommodated 
the abstraction ‘all’. In fact, Hitt, panku-, Skt. pankti-, Umbr. punti-, 
and Lat. cunctus taken together seem not so much to suggest a broad 
meaning of ‘totality’ = ‘wholeness, integrity, entirety’ (for which 
concept one may reconstruct the PIE adjective *solwo-), but a more 
limited sense ‘(pertaining to) a canonical set’. 

Canonical pentads in IE have been discussed by Lehmann (1970: 
4-10), who, amplifying Polome’s study, points to five as a fixed 
number of peoples, tribes, etc. in the Rigveda, of trades among the 
Hittites, and perhaps of groups (clans?) comprising a religious unit in 
Umbrian. With this may perhaps be ranged the Old Irish canon of 
‘Fifths’ ( coiceda ) = ‘Provinces’, whose attestation in the Tain Bo 
Cuailinge, which names only four provinces, has been problematic (see 
Chadwick and Chadwick 1932:175-76, and more recently Dillon and 
Chadwick 1967:35-36). For ‘totality’ as ‘complete set’ the hand with 
all its fingers provides the ideal pragmatic model. Note that Persian 
dast, the ordinary word for ‘hand’, may designate the canonical set of 
garments composing a traditional (especially honorary) suit of clothing 
( dast-i jam, Pahlavi [Zoroastrian Middle Persian] dast i jam), as well 
as the complete range of spoons or plates in a traditional table setting. 4 

Evidence of concrete derivatives of PIE *penk w - ‘hand’ may now 
be recognized in an observation by a master Iranist: Morgenstierne 
(1932:55) provided the following entry among a number of brief Per¬ 
sian etymologies: “ pang ‘cluster of dates’. Cf. Polish pqk ‘bud’, pgk, 
Russ, puk ‘bundle, tassle, tuft’?”. Vasmer (1955:462), s.v. puk, gives 
“ukr. wruss. puk, aruss. puku, cech. slk. puk ‘Keim, Knospe’, osorb. 
pukawc ‘Art Nelke mit zerspringende Bliite’, nsorb. puk ‘Sprung vom 
Bersten’. Nicht zu trennen von pukat' ‘platzen’ . . . das lautnachah- 
mender Herkunft sein konnte”, and goes on to cite Morgenstierne’s 
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comparison with Persian pang, as well as a number of other improb¬ 
able comparisons. Semantically, indeed, a connection with the Russ, 
pukat’ ‘to burst’, piikif ‘to blow up’, Bulg. pukna ‘burst, spring forth’, 
ChSlav. pgknoti, Pol. pgkac ‘to burst’ etc. must be ascribed to Pol. 
pqk and the Sorbian and Czecho-Slovak forms pertaining to budding, 
blooming, and bursting forth; cf., among many parallels, Skt. v'sphut 
‘to burst, to bud’. However, this would not explain how Pol. pgk, 
Russ, puk ‘bundle (etc.)’ could be from ‘burst’. 

For the latter two words *‘hand(ful)’ provides a reasonable origin. 
One may compare Pahlavi dastag ‘bundle, bunch, group’, Pers. dasta 
(Tehrani etc. daste) ‘bundle, clump of cut flowers or sheaves of grain, 
lock of hair, quantity of silk or thread’ from dast ‘hand’; these would 
neatly parallel Russ, puk, Pol. pgk ‘bundle, bunch (e.g., of flowers), 
tuft, wisp of straw’. Pers. pang ‘cluster of dates’ is easily derived from 
*‘configuration of the hand with its fingers’, especially in view of Gr. 
daktulos ‘finger, date’, the ultimate source of Eng. date. Pol. pgk, 
Russ, puk would be from OSlav. *pgku (homophonous with *pgku 
‘germination, bud’), which, like Pers. pang, would be the regular 
outcome of PIE *ponk w o-, for which a meaning ‘pertaining to the 
hand’ would reconcile the Pers. and WSlav. forms. This ponk w o- 
would be a derivative of *penk w - ‘hand’. 

In conclusion: The various traces of *penk w -, lead us, for the 
original meaning to a single, firm impression: ‘the hand’. 


Near Eastern Studies 
University of California, Berkeley 
Berkeley, CA 94720 


ENDNOTES 


’At the Thirty-sixth Conference of the International Linguistic Association, “Indo European 
and Indo-Europeans,” New York City, April 7, 1991. See Horowitz’s article in this volume. 
After the conference I had several telephone conversations with Prof. Horowitz, but wrote the 
present article without seeing his final text. 

2 It is likely that penk w e ‘(full) hand’ = ‘five’ had competed with a unit of counting based 
on four fingers, i.e., excluding the thumb (cf. Markey 1984:282-83). In this connection one may 
combine two facts from Iranian observed by W. B. Henning: (1) Av. asti- ‘unit of four fingers’ 
supplies the singular of which the PIE word for ‘eight’ (< Av. asta) is the dual (Henning 1949); 
and (2) in two conservative languages the word for ‘nine’ (OIr. nawa) has been replaced by forms 
indicating additionality: Khwarezmian sab < OIr. frada- ‘increase’ and Ossetic farast ‘increase’ 
(Henning 1950:433 and 1958:118). This situation supports the possible connection between the 
PIE words for ‘nine’ and ‘new’ (on which see Szemerenyi 1960:173 with literature). The initial 
vowel of the Gr. ennea, Arm. inn ‘nine’ need not contradict such a connection. If it represents 
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laryngeal onset in the etymon of both nine and new, its disappearance from the Greek and 
Armenian words for ‘new’ could be due to generalization from frequent post-vocalic environment 
(and, conceivably, independent confirmation that the PIE word for ‘nine’ began with a laryngeal; 
note that the Lycian for ‘nine’ is based on nun-, without initial vowel.) Thus the Greco-Armenian 
V- may reflect a prefix. 

3 Cf. Arab, xamsa ‘five’ > ‘hand’. 

4 In the Late Antique period, Manicheism features pentadic lists, a phenomenon paralleled 
not only in India but also in China. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


Comparative Afroasiatic and 
General Genetic Linguistics 

Alan S. Kaye and Peter T. Daniels 


HERRMANN JUNGRAITHMAYR and WALTER M. MULLER, Eds. Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Fourth International Hamito-Semitic Congress, Marburg, 
20-22 September 1983. (Amsterdam studies in the theory and history of 
linguistic science Series IV. Current issues in linguistic theory No. 44.) 
Amsterdam/Philadelphia: John Benjamins, 1987. xiv + 609 pp. $110.00. 

1. Introduction. Previous International HS Congresses were held in 
Paris (1969; Caquot and Cohen 1974), Florence (1974; Fronzaroli, 
1978), and London (1978; Bynon 1984). 1 The Fifth took place in 
Vienna (1987; not yet published). Hors de serie, and so perhaps in¬ 
sufficiently known, is the 1970 London Colloquium (Bynon & Bynon 
1975). The Proceedings under review represent 29 of the 45 papers 
which were presented at the Congress in Marburg in 1983. 2 The editors 
have arranged them from general AA to more specialized presenta¬ 
tions. The first 8 papers deal with general A A problems, followed by 
8 on Cush.(-Om.), 4 on Ber., 4 on Ch., and 5 on Sem. It is astounding 
that no paper deals exclusively with Eg./Coptic, and that the Sem. 
contributions were so few. 
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1.1 “Hamito-Semitic” et al. Several different names are in use for 
the family here discussed. We attempt a definitive list, crediting the 
scholars who coined and popularized them and the historiographical 
sources of this information. 

Most obscure is the term “Ham.” It derives from the “Table of 
Nations” in Genesis 10:6, and was used already as an eponym and 
ethnonym by Jewish and Arab historians (Kohler 1975:276). 3 N. 
(1980:7 n. 10) makes a cryptic remark: “Contrary to oft repeated 
statements on this subject, neither Lepsius nor Renan (1855) was re¬ 
sponsible for introducing the term ‘Ham.’ For an excellent study, 
which finally provides reliable information on the history of this field, 
see Burrini (1978-79).” This probably refers to this passage in Burrini 
1978:114 f.: 4 “In realta, Renan non conio il nome «camitico», ma lo 
adotto nella accezione linguistica, assumendolo dalla terminologia 
etnografia. ... II termine «camitico» e difatto repribile ancor prima, 
perfino nel Mithridates (1806, p. 300) dell’Adelung. In ogni caso fu 
Renan il primo a proporre il nome «camitico» nella sua accenzione 
linguistica.” 5 Kohler (1975:277), however, cites Lepsius in 1844 as 
“wahrscheinlich” the first to use it for the non-Sem. lgs. of Africa that 
have grammatical gender. 6 He also traces Renan’s rather unclear use of 
“chamitique” through the successive editions of his Histoire. 

Lepsius (1880) was convinced that Eg. was related to Cush., 
“Ber.-Hausa,” and the click (Khoisan) lgs., “Hottentot” and 
“Bushman.” Other contemporaries (e.g. F. Muller) did not admit to 
the Hausa nor the Hottentot-Bushman connection, but there was sub¬ 
stantial agreement on everything else (Muller 1888). It is Meinhof 
(1912), however, more than any other work, which can take the credit 
for the more or less successful perpetration of the “Ham. myth” for so 
long. Meinhof added unrelated lgs. such as Maasai, Bari, and Fulani 
to Ham., which were called “Nilo-Ham.” by some scholars, on the 
grounds that they too possessed gender. D. Westermann, Meinhof’s 
student, accepted this Ham. subgrouping (Westermann 1940). Barton 
(1934) is excellent proof of the popularity of the Meinhofian point of 
view. He writes (p. 1): “The term Ham. covers the ancient Egyptians 
and their descendants, the Copts, the pre-Arabian Libyans and Berbers 
of North Africa, certain tribes of Abyssinia and Somali Land, and 
some other tribes to be named later.” In fact the Berbers are referred 
to as the “Hamites of purest blood” (p. 11) whereas the ancient 
Egyptians were Hamites mixed with Semites, the Bedauye were 
Hamites mixed with Cushites and Nubians, the Somali and others were 
Hamites mixed with Cushites, while the Maasai were Hamites 
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“mingled with a Negroid stock” (pp. 11 f.). As can be gleaned from 
Barton’s footnotes, the references are almost exclusively to Meinhof 
(1912). (The oversize cognate charts of Sem. and Ham. at the end of 
the volume were prepared by his student Z. Harris.) 7 D. (1988:14) also 
credits L. Reinisch for giving credibility to the term Ham., a fact 
corroborated by Barton’s references to 7 of Reinisch’s books. To add 
more fuel to the fire we have the misleading term “Chado-Ham.” 
coined by the German Africanist school of J. Lukas for what is now 
recognized as a sub-branch of Ch. (N. 1978). 

The Sem. family and the Ham. group were first accorded common 
parentage by Benfey (1869: N. 1980:8 n. 12) under SH (H. 1976:43); 
“HS” was introduced by Reinisch (1890; Kohler 1975:278). It was 
also Reinisch who had suggested “Erythraic” for the lg. of the 
Semites and Hamites together (1873; Kohler 1975:280). It is simply 
Greek for ‘red’, referring to the two sides of the Red Sea; the term was 
reinvented by Tucker and Bryan (1966:2). Tucker (1975) credits M. 
Bryan with coining it. 

“A-A” was used first by Delafosse (1914:22; N. 1980:11 n. 21) 
and independently much later by G. (“AA,” 1950:57). 8 “Afrasian” 
first appears in Dolgopolsky (1973; so H. 1976:43), having been sug¬ 
gested by D. while reviewing the manuscript, and H. himself (1972) 
coined the term “Lisramic” (< PAA *lis ‘lg.’ + Eg. *ramdc 
‘people’). 9 Vycichl (1974:67) says that “F. Muller a designe, au siecle 
dernier, l’ensemble du chamito-semitique par le terme de ‘noakhite’, 
d’apres Noah, le pere de Sem et de Cham.” He then proposes the 
designation “Lamekhite” after Lamekh, Noah’s father, for pre-AA, of 
which he claims to discover some characteristics by internal recon¬ 
struction. 

The varying usages and significations of the different words are 
traced by Kohler (1975); H. (1972) samples the appellations of the 
family in works in general linguistics. G. (1970:49 f.) lays out the 
unconscionable racialist background of the term “Ham.” “HS” is the 
best-known name for the lg. group (despite D.’s claim [1988:15] that 
it is obsolete), and, as N. (1980:5 n. 6) notes, it is “M. Cohen, who 
more than anyone else had fought against the idea of a Ham. family, 
[who] unwittingly contributed to the survival of the concept by his use 
of the term ‘chamito-semitique’ in his many publications in the field” 
and in the title of his organization in Paris, Groupe linguistique des 
etudes chamito-semitiques, founded in 1931 and still meeting. As H. 
(1976:43) notes, the present-day use of the various terms is “part of 
the dialect geography of linguistic terminology,” with “HS” used in 
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Western Europe, “Erythraic” by some in Britain, “AA” in America, 
and “Afrasian” presently ousting “SH” (cf. D. 1965, 1988) in East¬ 
ern Europe. In his contributions to the two London AA meetings, D. 
reflects on the changing fashions. In 1970 he referred to “the general 
problem of SH (or, better, AA) linguistics” (1975:25), and used the 
two terms interchangeably in his communication (he has apparently 
never explained why he preferred SH to HS). In 1978 he considered 
three neologisms: “The first (Lisramic) we would beg our colleagues 
to leave aside on the silly ground (but valid for Russian scholars) that 
it sounds rather obscenely in our lg. 10 The second term (Erythrean) is 
unacceptable because it presupposes a certain conception of where the 
original home of our superfamily should be placed” (1984:2). “AA,” 
he feels, likewise suggests a too-comprehensive geographical range, 
while “Afrasian” avoids this problem. 

A further reason for the use hereinafter of “AA,” besides the 
linguistic and geographic ones just mentioned, is that it appears in the 
titles of the two periodicals devoted to the phylum—the defunct AA 
Linguistics (AAL) ed. by R. Hetzron and later R. Schuh, and the new 
(founded 1988) Journal ofAA Languages ( JAAL ), a publication of the 
Institute of Semitic Studies, Princeton, ed. by R. Hetzron. 

“Ham.” is used below exclusively as an abbreviation for “the 
lgs. other than Sem. within A A” with no implication of common 
parenthood. The term remains convenient in this sense only because of 
the relative status of the study of these groups vis-a-vis Sem.—fre¬ 
quently they need to be mentioned together; cf. above. 11 

1.2. Survey of the volume. We here comment on each paper, point¬ 
ing out some valuable details to both general linguists, whom we 
regard as our primary audience, and specialists. 

H. Jungraithmayr’s “Eroffnungsansprache” summarizes the state 
of the art of AA. First, there are the difficulties stemming from the 
different lengths of time the various branches of AA have been stud¬ 
ied—Sem. for two centuries, but Ch., “the Benjamin among his broth¬ 
ers,” for only decades. More importantly, Eg. 12 exclusively and Sem. 
nearly so until recently are known from written records, whereas other 
specialists must first engage in fieldwork—and the differences between 
oral and written data necessarily cause other techniques of investiga¬ 
tion to be used. 13 Finally, each of the 5 or 6 lg. families exhibits its 
particular degree of homogeneity or lack thereof, from the single Ber. 
lg. 14 with rather strong dialect discrimination; through Sem.; to Ch., 
lgs. which may be as diverse as English and Lithuanian. 
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J. then lists two basic goals of the field: (1) the reconstruction of 
the PAA lexicon; 15 and (2) an investigation into which inherited gram¬ 
matical structures have survived. 

2. General Afroasiatic contributions. F. Aspesi’s “Remarques sur 
la suffixation chamito-semitique” take off from D. Cohen’s observa¬ 
tion that the extensive use of suffixation is a fairly recent development 
in Sem., particularly in Ar. and Eth. dialects. 16 He extends the obser¬ 
vation to Ber., Cush., and Eg., and offers generalizations concerning 
suffixed t, w, y, m, and n. (1) These phonemes figure at the ends of 
words not solely as components of derivational suffixes, but also as 
euphonic or compensatory elements. Examples are Eg. and Sem. -t on 
III weak and Inorw verbs; Akk. -i sometimes added to a construct; 
and Sem. mimation/nunation. (2) These elements exhibit an extraor¬ 
dinary fragility at the ends of words and often are no longer pro¬ 
nounced even when preserved in the script. These include the Eg. “f. 
s.” t, no longer pronounced from the end of the Old Kingdom; Sem. 
t > h, as in the Heb. f. s. and (in morphophonemic alternation) the Ar. 
ta? marbuta, and also in Cush.; and loss of mimation/nunation in the 
history of Akk. and Ar. (3) The scantiness of this phonetic material 
correlates with the very limited quantity of basic suffixes in A A, as a 
result of which each suffix assumes several values as well as special¬ 
izing in differentiated (sometimes even contradictory) functions in time 
and space. Thus -t seems to have been a general derivational suffix in 
both Sem. and Eg.; -an serves to mark both nomina unitatis and 
collectives and pl.s; and so on. 

A. suggests that it is the “weakness” of these elements that results 
in both their morphological variability and their tendency to be lost 
historically. But is this not circular? It is this insubstantialness that 
leads us to think of them as weak! More to the point is the observation 
A. quotes of D. Cohen, to the effect that, in AA, prefixes are insep¬ 
arable parts of discontinuous morphemes while suffixes can be at¬ 
tached to any sort of base. This comes close to recognizing a principle 
enunciated by Pulgram (1970:72) that material at the end of a word has 
less to contribute to the word’s identity, because it is more predictable 
by what has come before. 

H.’s “The Status of Lisramic (HS) Sound Correspondences” sees 
an analogy between historical reconstruction and an archeologist’s 
excavations. H. notes (p. 11) that some might confuse real bones with 
rocks and admits that some of his proposed cognates might be incor¬ 
rect, although he states that “most of them are right” (ibid.). H. 
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reiterates the importance of core vocabulary by using 310 lexemes 
based primarily on the Swadesh longer list of 200, with other vocab¬ 
ulary items coming from the work of Cohen (1970-76) and Berg- 
strasser (1928). 

H.’s main point is that in a group of proposed cognates, one need 
not have formal and semantic similarity. We maintain that half a dozen 
shared bound morphemes are much stronger evidence for genetic re¬ 
lationship than a hundred of this type of alleged cognate. For example, 
H. relates Ber. *wth, Ch. *twy, Om. *its, Cush. *%-, and Sem. 
*-twiy-, all meaning ‘eat’. Finding no direct cognate in Eg. with iden¬ 
tical meaning, H. connects all of these with Eg. t ‘bread’. H. is in favor 
of setting up “a set of semantic motifs” which would plausibly (and 
this is the key word!) allow for basic semantic relationships to be 
posited. Although we cannot prove that Eg. t is a false cognate (such 
as French assister ‘attend’ and English assist ‘help’), one should be 
hesitant about including it. One must be cautious in etymological 
investigations lest one also include English eat as a cognate, too. The 
best one can say is that this may be cognate (cited also as a definite 
cognate by G. [1970:56, originally 1952], yet listed by him as t?). Eg. 
for ‘eat’ is not cognate, however. Gardiner (1957:242) lists wnm ‘eat’ 
(see 1957:611 for the variant spellings) and wnmt ‘food’. 

H. himself refers to some of his ideas as ‘‘speculative” (p. 18) and 
we certainly agree with this, particularly as he focuses in on *0 and *5. 
His idea that “a shift from fricative to stop is phonologically improb¬ 
able” (ibid.) is contradicted by just about every Semitist’s reconstruc¬ 
tion of PSem. *0 and *5, which become stops in some Sem. lgs. (cf. 
Cl. Ar. [*]0a/a0a, Eg. Ar. talata ‘three’). 

18 of the 22 pages of H. Mukarovsky’s “Grundzahlworter im 
Tschadischen, Kuschitischen und Omotischen” are devoted to anno¬ 
tated lists of cognates. Although M.’s study focuses on numerals, they 
are unreliable for comparison (cf. Latin quattuor quinque ‘4 5’ but 
Greek tettares pente). 

It proves impossible to reconstruct basic numerals for any of the 
families considered (let alone for AA); but for each of the numbers 
investigated, several chronomorphs—H.’s term (1975:179) for “a unit 
which remains historically recognizable as ‘the same’ (regardless of 
splits and mergers)”—are proposed: 7 for ‘1’, 3 for ‘2’, 4 for ‘3’, 2 for 
‘4’, 3 for ‘5’, and 2 for ‘6’. Each is accompanied by chronomorphs of 
similar shape with lexical meanings. While some of M.’s data agree 
with Zaborski’s (see 3), where their selection of etyma studied over¬ 
laps, their findings do not confirm each other. What M. does claim for 
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his work is the recognition of “striking similarity” among Ch., Cush., 
and Om., these three—“siiderythraische”—at a “noteworthy dis¬ 
tance” from Sem., Ber., and Eg.—“norderythraische;” “wobei das 
Agyptische als altafrikanische Sprache dem Siiderythraischen naher- 
zustehen scheint als Semitisch und Berberisch” (p. 45). 

R. Nicolai’s “Reflexions comparatives a partir de lexiques negro- 
africains et chamito-semitiques: faits et theorie” posits a phonesthetic 
relationship between some Sub-Saharan (French negro-) African lgs. 
and AA. He examines Songhay and postulates a sememe of ‘sudden¬ 
ness’ represented by velar occlusives followed by certain vowels and 
consonants, noting guri ‘knot, attach, amulet, wheat berry’, geli ‘dou¬ 
ble-pronged fork’, ngeri ‘hail’, gaalim ‘crawl like a snake’, koli ‘hug, 
surround’, keli ‘fence, garden’, and kulba ‘gourd’. N. then speculates 
(simply no other word for it) that the same model is operative in AA, 
Nilo-Saharan, Niger-Kordofanian, and even in IE. 17 N. fails to con¬ 
vince the reader using these data that there is something to the notion 
of (universal?) phonesthemes. 

The late K. Petracek, as in the first volume of this series (Caquot 
and Cohen 1974:27-29), 18 here publishes only a summary of “Les 
laryngales en chamito-semitique: essai de synthese.” This is a collec¬ 
tion of the characteristics of ? h c h h g in AA. They are glides, i.e., 
[-cns, -voc], and unstable, but by interpreting their reflexes we can 
prove the existence of the laryngeals not just in the lgs. that still have 
them, but also in those that have lost them totally (Ch., Ber.) or partly 
(Cush., Sem.). 

N. Skinner’s “‘Eye’ and ‘Tongue’ in AA” reconstructs either 
* ? l- or * c l- for PAA ‘eye’, plausibly connecting forms such as Somali 
? il (Cush.), Buduma yil (Ch.), Eg. ir-t (with the suffix perhaps rep¬ 
resenting the f. since the word is f. in, say, Sem.), Ar. c ayn (Sem.), 
and Tamazight all-in (pi.) (Ber.), all of which mean ‘eye’. The as¬ 
sembled cognates (cf. Somali il) corroborate older reconstructions 
made by G. (1970) as *?C 2 -, D. (1965) as *?/- or * p r-, or N. (1977) 
as */-, each of which seems possible. As is known, reconstruction 
depends on what evidence one uses as well as the methodology em¬ 
ployed. 

In the case of ‘tongue’ S. offers PAA * nsi (m) for more standard 
*/ 5 (H. reconstructs with the i vowel, cf. 1.1). It seems unlikely that 
Chaha anebit ‘tongue’ preserves the *n- since the Gurage dialects (of 
which Chaha is one) have much alteration of liquids, which are allo- 
phones, and / could have developed into r. Although there are prob¬ 
lems with the standard reconstructions, too (those of G., D., and N.), 
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it seems unlikely that both the / and s of a form like Cl. Ar. lisdn are 
secondary. S.’s paper is a model for the clarity of presentation of 
alternative and competing solutions, showing how difficult it is to 
relate the 150 Ch. lgs. known only from recent times with, say, Eg., 
documented 5,000 years ago (and, moreover, without vowels). 

S. has assembled convincing evidence that Om. lgs. have used 
‘mouth’ for ‘eye’, although the transition through the sememe ‘face’ is 
unnecessary. Perhaps the original transition can better be explained via 
the notion ‘sensory organ on the face’, which also assists us to under¬ 
stand why Ar. xasm can mean both ‘nose’ and ‘mouth’ (true in many 
dialects as well as the cl. lg.). 

R. Voigt studies “Derivatives und flektives t im Semitohamiti- 
schen.” Like Aspesi (see 2), V. claims that derivational and inflec¬ 
tional -/ are closely related. He begins, like so many other students of 
(H-)S verbal systems, with the Akk. reflexive (i.e. derivational) and 
pf.-tense (i.e. inflectional) /-infixes—and by comparing the phenom¬ 
ena with seemingly similar ones in IE. Much more to the point is V.’s 
presentation of Ber. phenomena that appear quite similar to the Akk. 
He shows forms exhibiting /-prefixing and root consonant lengthening 
that he says can be interpreted in ways that parallel their function in 
Akk. 

W. Vycichl is the only major AA specialist, other than G. 
Garbini, 19 who believes that there exists a special Ham. sub-branch as 
distinct from the Sem. one. He thinks that PAA split off into PSem. (in 
Asia) and PHam. (in Africa), which in turn yielded (also in Africa) 
PEg., PBer., PCush., and PCh. He is in favor, however, of an Asian 
homeland for PAA, although he admits it is easier to postulate the 
reverse. His “The Origin of the HS Lgs.” bases the separate identity 
of Ham. as a unit on shaky grounds such as root biconsonantality. In 
doing so he must ignore the fact that there is much evidence in favor 
of biconsonantal roots in Sem. (hollow, third radical weak with deter¬ 
minatives), and that determinatives—the embodiment of a need to 
extend the biliterals to triliterality under pattern pressure—are merely 
a Sem. innovation. 

3. Cushitic contributions. G. Banti in “Evidence for a Second 
Type of Suffix Conjugation in Cush.” has discovered a suffix conju¬ 
gation in Cush, which has cognates throughout AA with the exception 
of Ch.; Ch., according to B. (p. 157), “does not have obvious traces 
of an AA suffix conjugation.” The reconstructed stative for Saho- 
‘Afar, Somali, Jiiddu, and Boni all have a -/ for the 2nd person (cf. Cl. 
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Ar. katab-ta, ‘2nd m. s.’, and katab-ti ‘2 f. s.’), -n for the 1st pi. (cf. 
Cl. Ar. katab-na), -tin for the 2nd pi. (cf. Cl. Ar. katab-tum ‘2nd m. 
pi.’ and -tunna ‘2nd f. pi.’), and -on or -in for the 3rd pi. (reminiscent 
of the development of Cl. Ar. hum ‘they’ and Ki-Nubi [the pidginized, 
later creolized Ar. which developed in East Africa] umon ‘they’). B. 
compares the reconstructed East Cush, stative in -t for the 3rd f. with 
the -ty of the Eg. pseudoparticiple, -at of the Akk. stative, -at of the 
Cl. Ar. and Ge c ez pf., -dt of the Kabyle qualitative pf., but ts of its 
normal conjugation. What remains problematic is how B. can compare 
the -s of the Eg. suffix conjugation. 20 Further, it has always been a 
mystery to us how the -/of the Eg. 3rd m. s. suffix conjugation can be 
compared with Sem. -<f> or -a (depending on the analysis), i.e. Eg. 
sdm-f or sdm-nf ‘he heard’, lit. ‘heard-to-him’, with Cl. Ar. katab-a 
‘he wrote’. The -/appears to be a separate and distinct characteristic of 
Eg., which has no counterpart in Sem., except possibly in Aramaic 
samf leh, lit. ‘heard to him’, considered a caique from Iranian (Old 
Persian) (Kutscher 1969). On the sdm-f and sdm-n-f forms, see Cohen 
(1984:102-05 and 118-28). 

B. reveals that he is unable to account, comparatively speaking, 
for East Cush. *-i marking the 1st s. stative. This looks to us to be 
remarkably like the Sem. pronominal suffix for the 1st s. -f (Cl. Ar. 
kitab-i ‘my book’, but mu c allimiya ‘my teachers’), -ni after verbs (Cl. 
Ar. darabani ‘he hit me’), which is to be compared with Eg. sdm-y ‘I 
hear’ and sdm-n-y ‘I heard’. Nominal and verbal endings representing 
the same persons could have switched around for various reasons, 
chief among which could be pidginization and/or creolization (cf. the 
inexact parallel of Ki-Nubi ‘you’ ita with its pi. itakum, where -kum 
derives from the Ar. 2nd m. pi.). B. does come to recognize, however, 
East Cush, -i and Eg. -y as “one of the most striking isoglosses” (p. 
156). 

In “Prafixkonjugation und Suffixkonjugation in den omotischen 
Sprachen,” G. Bohm gathers data primarily from Ometo, Kafa, and 
Shinasha to show, in effect, that the Om. lgs. really are A A—their 
verbal morphology patterns very much like that of Sem. or Cush.; it is 
based on two separate series of personal suffixes, one related to the 
independent personal pronouns, the other to suffix pronouns (cf. East¬ 
ern Neo-Aramaic). 

A. Dolgopolsky’s “South Cush. Lateral Consonants as Compared 
to Sem. and East Cush.” is a listing from the various A A lgs. sup¬ 
porting D.’s proposed correspondences such as South Cush. */, Sem. 
*/, and East Cush. *1. One very intriguing cognate set is Sem. (Ar.) 
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lubb ‘heart’ (Eg. 3b, probably /rib/) and Asa liba ‘chest’, Ma’a 
(Mbugu) lubura ‘spleen’, and Bilin Irbbrkr, pi. Lff,k ‘heart, mind’. 
The semantic correspondences are also plausible. However, some of 
the 109 cognate sets appear to be less than probable, e.g. Iraqw hansi 
‘stalk’ and Ar. xasab ‘wood, timber’. Then D. is even skeptical him¬ 
self in trying to relate Beja hindi ~ hundi ‘tree’. Set #109 even begins 
with a question mark: Asa and Kwadza ‘navel’, Iraqw ‘waist’ with an 
obscure Ar. word mearning ‘a certain vein in the hind leg of a horse’. 
Although the correspondences set up are, on the whole, sound, one 
must accept some of these alleged cognates with caution. In using 
obscure words from the Ar. lexicons, one may easily tend to overuse 
these dictionaries. 21 

R. Hayward’s “Terminal Vowels in Ometo Nominals” concerns 
itself with the fact that the nominals in the Ometo lgs. (Wolaitta and 
Zayse) appear to all have a vowel of some sort terminally. (H., p. 215, 
takes no position on whether Om. belongs to AA or not; N. does not 
even believe that Om. lgs. are AA.) 22 The vowel choice for these final 
vowels seems to be arbitrary and not linked up with any sort of mor- 
phophonemic conditioning. The root, however, can also appear with¬ 
out this terminal vowel. H. successfully compares other Om. lgs. for 
the feature of terminal vowels, and considers the nominal systems of 
the Gona lgs. and Janjero to reconstruct -i, -e, -a, and -o nominals for 
various earlier stages of the ancestral p-lg. 

There are some interesting parallels between the final terminal 
vowels (either -e or -i) in lgs. such as Koyra, which correspond to zero 
in Zayse, and the presence or absence of a final vowel (especially -u 
but often -i), often voiceless, in Ki-Nubi. Interestingly enough, P- 
Ometo *-u varies freely with *-i, at least in numerals, showing us once 
again that the high vowels [u] and [i] (which used to be designated 
“diffuse”) have more in common with each other than either does with 
[a] (called “compact”), one of the statutes of early Jakobsonian dis¬ 
tinctive feature theory. 23 

F. Pennacchietti comes the closest of anyone here to applying 
contemporary theory to an A A problem. In “Topicalizzazione e fo- 
calizzazione: Note sull’articolazione interna della frase dichiarativa in 
somalo,” P. describes Somali pragmatics. Doubtless the most inter¬ 
esting features of a Somali declarative sentence, he says, are its oblig¬ 
atory inclusion of a focus marker and the presence of a verb complex 
around which the nominal constituents of the sentence gravitate, seem¬ 
ingly freely before or after. P. proposes basic verb-final word order, 
with processes of topicalization and extraposition serving to place 
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some nominals at the end of the sentence. P. further investigates the 
constructions that require, permit, or forbid subject pronouns to 
appear. 24 

This paper seems destined to be cited in discussions of syntactic 
theory; it provides data from an “exotic” Ig. that look sufficiently like 
those from the few lgs. on which recent linguistic theory has been built 
to avoid threatening the theories’ Anglocentric foundations. If it brings 
to AA specialists an awareness of the sorts of questions syntacticians 
are now asking, perhaps it will stimulate similar investigations of other 
lgs. (there exist several, including M. Guerssel and J. Saib, native Ber. 
speakers who have used it in theoretical work). 25 

L. Roberts, like Voigt (cf. 2), also tries to apply a category from 
IE to a Cush. lg. (specifically Somali) in “Das Sonderproblem des 
Passivs bei reflexiven Verben: Einflup des dynamischen Medio-Pas- 
sivs auf das Somali.” An introduction dealing with lg. comparison 
fails to explain its relevance to the question of the medio-passive or 
“middle voice.” 

G. Schlee’s “Somali History: Oral Tradition, Kulturgeschichte 
and Historical Linguistics in an Area of Oromo/Somaloid Interaction” 
discusses the people of the lowlands of the Horn of Africa and their 
traditional division into Galla (Oromo) and Somali. He maintains that 
linguists have determined these categories on the basics of linguistic 
evidence, but anthropologists have extended them to claim that these 
are also ethnic and historical units. 

S. disagrees with B. Heine; e.g. with his data for Rendille, a 
Cush. lg. of Kenya on which he based his glottochronology, to arrive 
at the conclusion that 12.5% of Heine’s data is wrong. S. has also 
investigated Heine’s proposed development of the “Sam” lgs. to note 
(p. 307): “If this comparison reveals anything of historical relevance 
it is that the highest agreement is between Rendille and Somali, the lgs. 
which Heine believes to be extreme points of a development.” 26 S. 
makes his theory plausible that Rendille and Somali, even after sepa¬ 
rating, continued to influence one another. Indeed this enlightened 
point of view helps to explain some of the problems of the interrela¬ 
tionships among, e.g., the Canaanite lgs. Historical linguistics has not 
studied this matter in enough detail, nor has this been properly em¬ 
phasized in a theory of lg. change. 

“Basic Numerals in Cushitic” by A. Zaborski tackles the fact that 
numbers in AA are too divergent to be able to come up with a p-system 
(quite the opposite perspective emerges when one considers IE or 
Austronesian). In addition, there is the problem of borrowing. When 
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one considers Ch. alone, there are two separate roots for ‘2’ (Kaye 
1985:891). Z.’s overall conclusion is that PAA had 5 numbers (1—5), 
and 6 to 10 were combinations of 1-5. The divergence of the numerals 
throughout A A is explained by noting the fact that ‘1’ and ‘2’ are 
universally subject to forces of lg. change in general ( = drift) as is ‘5’, 
which is often related to ‘hand’. It is important to note that of 78 PAA 
roots listed by G. (1970), 2 are numbers: ‘4’, which has cognates 
throughout Ch., Cush., and Eg.; and ‘6’, in Ch., Eg., and Sem. 

One should pay attention to Z.’s thesis that there is a bifurcation 
of Cush.-Om.-Ch. on the one hand and Sem., Eg., and Ber. on the 
other because the latter groups of lgs. have numerals 6-10 not based 
on a combination of 1-5. The idea that one can subgroup efficiently on 
the basis of numerals alone is intriguing, particularly when one com¬ 
pares IE’s centum-satem. 


4. Berber contributions. V. Brugnatelli’s “Deux notes sur l’etat 
d’annexion en berbere” asserts that the opposition of state was found 
throughout Ber., even in the east, as can be seen from toponyms 
preserving such forms. At present, however, there is a division be¬ 
tween north and south: northern Ber. prefixes a semivowel in the 
construct, with concomitant reduction or loss of the initial stem vowel, 
while in the south (Tuareg), no trace remains of this semivowel. 

L. Galand’s “Les emplois de l’aoriste sans particule en berbere” 
warns that his “aorist” is the “impf.” of the comparativists, while his 
“inaccompli” refers only to the function of the “intensive aorist.” G. 
explores, using examples from Shilha, Kabyle, and Tuareg (which 
might provide sufficient data for an examination of Voigt’s schemati- 
zation of Ber. verbs, see 2), the uses of the aorist without particle. 

G. interprets his data as demonstrating that the 3 languages (his 
term) considered share a common original verbal system, since they 
use the same forms in the same ways—their speakers are too remote 
from each other to explain the coincidence by mutual influence. G. 
concludes that AA began with a (modal) aorist and an (aspectual) pf.; 
common Ber. added an (aspectual) impf. derived from the pf.; Shilha 
represents the next stage, with (modal) aorist with particle coming into 
use; and Kabyle and Tuareg restrict the usage of aorist without particle. 

P. Galand-Pernet studies /s/ in “s berbere, phoneme, mor¬ 
pheme,” a diminutive. She sees her article as a contribution to Ber. 
lexicography, to the comparative study of A A biconsonantalism and 
root extension (cf. Ehret 1989), and to the understanding of Sem. roots 
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with s; but it has a place in the cross-linguistic study of expressives, 
such as have been pursued for Southeast Asian lgs. by G. Diffloth. 

A. Leguil has discovered “Les quatre inaccomplis du touareg de 
l’Adhagh.” The Ber. verbal system described by Galand (4) is that of 
Shilha, with aorist, pf., and impf. “Standard” Tuareg, however, has 
an aorist, 2 impf.s, and 3 pf.s, 6 themes of which 2 are negatives. 

5. Chadic contributions. V. de Colombel has two purposes in 
“Traits chamito-semitiques de l’uldeme et expansion vocalique.” 
First, she tries to refute some claims of N. (1980) regarding the nature 
of Ch. classification; second, she presents a summary of her phono¬ 
logical analysis of Uldeme, a Biu-Mandara lg. (N. 1977). 

N. (1987), in part a more accessible updating of N. (1980), lists 
8 features linking Ch. to AA. C. describes a grammar that has diverged 
in many respects from the Common Ch. pattern; but she does not deny 
its membership in the family, and the fact that one or another lg. does 
not presently exhibit all the characteristics of the family it belongs to 
does not disqualify the family from being known by the features; e.g., 
Uldeme has no gender and no relics of it. 27 

Z. Frajzyngier’s “The Relative Clause in PCh.” is an attempt to 
reconstruct the syntax of the relative clause in PCh. He assumes that 
what most of the 150 Ch. lgs. share today is the result of a common 
retention from PCh. rather than an innovation (but see 7, on borrow¬ 
ing). F. discusses two types of common relative clauses, as well as a 
third type which, because of its apparent rarity, he suspects is an 
innovation. The two basic types are: (1) Head NP—(Definite) Rel S; 
and (2) Head NP—(Definite) Rel S—Postrelative. The innovation, on 
the other hand, is Head NP S—Postrelative. F. clearly demonstrates 
that reconstructing PCh. syntax is possible even though there are de¬ 
scriptions for only about 30 Ch. lgs. As more information surfaces on 
them, however, ideas on PCh. will, of necessity, change. As Leslau 
(1988:ix) points out, 50 years ago specialists in the cl. Sem. lgs. did 
not fully appreciate what modern, spoken lgs. could reveal about 
PSem. problems (see Leslau 1967 and 1968). 28 Linguists who deal 
with spoken lgs. never seem to suffer from a Sem. myopia regarding 
cl. lgs. 

C. Hoffmann’s “Were There Labial Alveolars and Labial Palatals 
in P-Bura-Margi?” is concerned with determining the origin of the 
contrast in many Ch. lgs. of the Bura-Margi group (Central Ch.) 29 
between, e.g., mt, me, and mky. Segments of this type were once 
thought to be due to the loss of a vowel in a sequence CVCV > CCV, 
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as has been pointed out by N. and Ma (1966:228), which H. states is 
basically correct. H. then suggests that their explanation is not so 
successful as was once believed since, in some Bura-Margi lgs., 
CVCV sequences exist alongside CCV ones, suggesting that the drop¬ 
ping of a vowel is not a sufficiently powerful explanation. The bulk of 
H.’s paper is a detailed look at the Bura-Margi evidence with an 
attempt to reconstruct various sequences in P-Bura-Margi such as PBM 
*mt ‘die’, cited as Bura mta but Margi mtu. Cf. G. (1970:55). 

E. Wolff’s “Consonant-Tone Interference and Current Theories 
on Verbal Aspect Systems in Ch. Lgs.” studies apophony in the Ch. 
verbal system, specifically its role in the formation of the impf. By 
using data from the Zime-Mesme subgroup, W. is able to offer an 
analysis for tone reversal in eastern vs. western dialects, e.g. Pala- 
Houa (eastern) pum ‘has beaten’ and Herde (western) pum ‘has beaten’ 
“as accidental result of the application of two entirely independent 
phonological rules” (p. 478), which are allotonic in the western dia¬ 
lects but truly morphophonemic in the eastern ones. 

6. Semitic contributions. A common distinction in lg. is that of 
alienable vs. inalienable possession. The latter refers to the relation 
between ego and body parts or kin, to take typical examples; the 
distinction is often grammaticalized, as in German Ich wasche mein 
Auto ‘I’m washing my car’ vs. Ich wasche mir die Hdnde ‘I’m washing 
my hands’. This category has not been recognized in Sem., but W. 
Diem, in “Alienable und inalienable Relation im Semitischen,” dis¬ 
covers it in modern Ar., Eth., and Aramaic. 

Wilhelm Eilers’ “Die zweiradikalige Basis der semitischen Wur- 
zel” takes up the biliteral theory of the origin of the root in Sem., 
giving primary attention to so-called primitive nouns such as ?ab ‘fa¬ 
ther’ and yad ‘hand’ but also considering how an original gl could get 
squeezed into a later-developing triradical system by pattern pressure 
or Systemzwang: (1) full reduplication glgl, (2) apocopated full redu¬ 
plication g/g[l], geminated root gll, (3) medial weakening of the root 
via a semivowel gw/yl, (4) final weakening of the root via a semivowel 
(tertiae infirmae ) glw/y, (5) prefixation xgl, (6) suffixation glx, and (7) 
infixation gxl (where x stands for any consonant). 

These problems are old, thorny ones, and the literature on birad¬ 
icalism is enormous. Many who have studied Ar. or Heb. have been 
struck by some cases of similarity in form and in meaning such as Ar. 
‘milk,’ halib, having LB as a seeming biradical root with a prefix h- 
(cf. as a parallel Leslau 1962) and Ar. laban, also meaning ‘milk’, 
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with the same biradical LB and a suffix -n. How should facts such as 
these be interpreted? 

D. (1965:55 n. 3) was the first to notice a determinative -b mean¬ 
ing ‘wild animal’ in roots such as klb ‘dog’ and 5 ?b ‘wolf’, thus 
demonstrating that these animal designations were originally biconso- 
nantal. Others have noticed that through, e.g., metaplasm there are 
many roots which have a common core but differ in one of the three 
radicals (see Ehret 1989). The stock example is Heb. prd ‘separate’, 
prm ‘tear’, prg ‘pull apart’, prr ‘dissolve’, etc. Comparison with other 
members of AA reveals that Sem. qtl ‘kill’ = Cush, qal, and Sem. p c l 
‘do, make’ is Cush, fal, thus giving more credibility to biradical roots 
in terms of A A. 

Ehret (1989) furnishes support for biradicalism by examining the 
meanings of the third consonant in Ar. as root determinative along the 
lines pioneered by D., although Kaye (1984) concludes that one is 
forced to recognize both biconsonantal and triconsonantal roots even at 
the P- if not Pre-Sem. stage. 

S. Izre’el’s “The Complementary Distribution of the Vowels e 
and i in the Peripheral Akk. Dialect of Amurru—A Further Step to¬ 
wards Our Understanding of the Development of the Amarna Jargon” 
examines Akk. [a], [u], [i], and [e]. Most Assyriologists believe that 
[e] is not phonemic, but rather a realization of /a/ and III. Concentrat¬ 
ing on only one specific Akk. dialect, he shows that III had two major 
allophones: [i] when short and [e] when long and unstressed. I. rejects 
Hittite and Hurrian substrata in favor of a more possible West Sem. 
substratum to account for this. 

S. Segert’s “Phonological and Syntactic Structuring Principles in 
Northwest Sem. Verse Systems” discusses poetic topics in Heb., 
Ugaritic, and Aramaic. S. talks about rhyme, meter, and syllable 
counts, and describes some of these poetic elements throughout their 
history with comparisons of the corresponding categories in Greek and 
Latin. Heb. poetry by Italians in Renaissance Italy is examined, in 
which an imitation of Italian sonnets in terms of their prosody is noted. 
Furthermore, Heb. poets in Central and Eastern Europe from about 
1750 on were subjected to the milieu of the lgs. around them, mainly 
German, Polish, and Russian. Paralleling this phenomenon, S. cor¬ 
rectly observes that Neo-Aramaic poetry has been influenced by the 
superstrate lgs. with which it has been in contact, viz. Ar. and Kurdish 
in Iraq, and Persian and Turkish in Iran. 

W. von Soden’s “Athiopisch-akkadische Isoglossen” contains 
nothing new, but gathers a number of familiar similarities between 
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South and East Sem. There is the well-known parallel between the 
geminated presents iparras and y e nagger; it is odd that W. Leslau’s 
several contributions on this isogloss are not cited. Leslau (1953) 
shows (disagreeing with G. 1952) that there was no Akk.-Eth. unity in 
early Sem. times, and the iparras form cannot be compared with 
y e nagger since the PEth. form did not have a geminated second rad¬ 
ical. Leslau (1971) further reiterates his position with new evidence 
from Eza (a Gurage dialect). 

7. Conclusions. It has proved difficult to try to integrate A A and 
general linguistics, yet we believe we have shown that progress in the 
former translates into progress in the latter. We have endeavored to 
demonstrate that microlinguistics can often contribute to innovations in 
macrolinguistics. 

A significant problem in AA, stemming from the number of lgs. 
and the compartmentalization into specialties, is the absence of general 
handbooks. A Semitist, e.g., needs a compendium on Eg., Ber., 
Cush.(-Om.), and Ch. Yet so far we have only general encyclopedia- 
scaled treatments, notably D. (1974). The contributions to Current 
Trends in Linguistics vary in both scope and quality. Some are anno¬ 
tated bibliography, essentially, while others sketch their assigned lgs. 
The AA chapters (all in Sebeok 1970, except Terry 1971 in Volume 7) 
are no exception, and Cush, and Ch. get short shrift. Two recent 
collections begin to serve the purpose of compendious handbook: the 
AA contributions by Sasse, Stork, and Wolff to Heine, Schadeberg, 
and Wolff (1981); and Cohen (1988). 

There are two current monographs on AA; one recent, one in 
preparation. D. (1988) is far from a revision of D. (1965). Like its 
predecessor it concentrates on the reconstruction of features of PAA 
rather than the details of and developments within the branches, and its 
citation of attested data is limited. Partially completed, too, is Hetz- 
ron’s The Afroasiatic Languages in the “Cambridge Green” series of 
Cambridge Language Surveys. The situation is better when it comes to 
handbooks on the individual branches. Sem. possesses one of the great 
monuments of 19th-century Sprachwissenschaft in Brockelmann 
(1908-13). Several Sem. handbooks have appeared since, Moscati 
(1964) and Grand’e (1972) being the most recent. The emphasis of 
Bergstrasser (1928/1983) is on the text specimens. 

Egyptologists have not made a high priority of sharing their field 
with linguists. Beyond the Current Trends articles of J. Vergote and H. 
Polotsky, we can point only to Polotsky (1961) and Junge (1984). 
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The sketches of Ber. (no handbook exists) are: Basset (1952), 
Galand (1960), Wolff (1981), and Galand (1983). Given the enormous 
quantity of Ber. studies (Applegate 1970 lists no fewer than 326), it is 
astonishing that no synthesis has appeared. 

Cush, and Om. linguistics is in relatively good shape. Bender 
(1976) includes overviews of these groups (and of Nilo-Saharan as 
well, with H. 1976 on AA), along with sketches of many of the lgs. 

Finally, a handbook for Ch. would perhaps be premature. The 
existing surveys (Jungraithmayr 1972, N. 1977, Barreteau and N. 
1978, N. 1987) do not even agree on the number of Ch. lgs., let alone 
their names or their subgrouping. 

The greatest importance of AA for the general linguist today may 
be the very existence of the phylum. G. (1987) has provoked a storm 
of controversy regarding his method of classifying lgs., and he has 
repeatedly cited his work on African lgs. to justify his work (1987:1, 
1989:107, et al. 1987:647). He insists that his establishment of no 
more than 4 phyla (AA, Nilo-Saharan, Niger-Kordofanian, and 
Khoisan) for all the lgs. of Africa has been accepted by Africanists 
without cavil at either results or methods. This simply is not the case; 
Heine (1979:39) remarks that Nilo-Saharan “is the most controversial 
of G.’s lg. families—it may give one the impression of being some¬ 
what a ragbag for unclassified bits. Only few linguists appear to agree 
with every aspect of this reconstruction.” Fodor (1982:24) 30 specifies 
that Nilo-Saharan “is obviously the same as the family formerly called 
Sudanic, without e.g. the group of the Chad lgs. On the other hand, the 
Nilotic lgs. and the Nilo-Ham. lgs. taken previously to be Ham. by 
many scholars figure here.” Niger-Kordofanian has been reorganized 
(under the former name Niger-Congo) by Bendor-Samuel (1986). 
Even the unity of Khoisan has been denied (Westphal 1971). 

G.’s innovation in lg. comparison was the “method of mass (or 
“multilateral”) comparisons” (1957: chs. 3-4). By looking at a few 
words in many lgs. rather than many words in a few lgs., he establishes 
groups and subgroups among the lgs. studied; he insists that the pri¬ 
mary task of lg. classification is not determining what lgs. are related, 
but determining how related lgs. are grouped together (1987:3 f.) 
Campbell’s (1988) review prompted G.’s (1989) response, which pro¬ 
voked Matisoff (1990). Our contribution to the G. debate can thus be 
to consider his subgroupings within A A; G. (1990) compares his Af¬ 
rican work with his Amerindian research. 

G. did not include in AA any lgs. (besides Southern Cush., pre¬ 
viously ignored) that had never been recognized as related. 31 His most 
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important contribution in this area was the emphatic denial (following 
M. Cohen) of the existence of a “Ham.” unity opposed to Sem.; he 
made Sem., Eg., Ber., Cush., and Ch. coequal components of AA. 
But is this a reasonable position? The historical correlate of a pattern 
of coordinate branching is a near-instantaneous split of a linguistic 
community—a prehistoric population—into 5 thereafter separate and 
independent communities, each one’s lg. free to diverge from the 
others. Such a model stretches credulity. Welmers (1973:15-16) dem¬ 
onstrates that when lgs. split, they tend to do so in pairs. It may be 
simply that G. did not have sufficient data from a sufficiently wide 
range of lgs. to detect higher-order subgroupings, 32 but as he says 
almost nothing of the sources of his data, one cannot know. 

What, then, of subgroupings within the 5 branches? Most notice¬ 
able here is the positing of 9 sub-branches of Ch. with no relationships 
among them specified; G. admits (1970:46) the insufficiency of the 
data here. (Comparison with later inventories, with classifications 
done with more traditional methods, shows that he missed several 
dozen lgs.) In Cush., G. (1970:65 n. 12) takes over the classification 
elaborated by M. Moreno, and adds to it the previously overlooked lgs. 
that are now admitted as Southern Cush. Perhaps, then, he did not 
perform “mass comparison” on Cush., for he did not notice that Beja 
is sufficiently different from the rest of Cush, that it is now sometimes 
put out of the family entirely (Fleming 1983; Hetzron 1980:101, forth¬ 
coming: 2.2.). He also did not separate out what has been called Om. 
(his Western Cush.); 33 this group has variously been banished from 
AA (cf. n. 22) and restored to Cush. (Zaborski 1986). Hetzron (forth¬ 
coming: 2.2.) suggests that “it may be a strongly broken down 
pidginized branch of Cush.” 

Contrasted with G.’s method of mass lexical comparison is the 
traditional method. G.’s groupings, then, are hypotheses to be inves¬ 
tigated by the “comparative method;” N. and Ma (1966:219) set out 
to do just that in Ch., and their subgroupings (refined in N. 1977) do 
not contradict G.’s groups. Ehret (1987) studies Cush, in this fashion. 
R. Hetzron, however, has determined that neither lexical nor phono¬ 
logical comparisons are adequate for lg. comparison, given the messy 
state of affairs in the real world, where it is not the case that homo¬ 
geneous speech communities split and forever move apart never to 
interact; rather, lgs. are constantly in contact, sharing vocabulary and 
even exotic phonological features, so that the only reliable guide to 
subgrouping is shared inflectional morphological innovation—since 
morphological elements are rarely borrowed. Hetzron investigated 
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Sem. (1972) and Cush. (1980) from this point of view, with revolu¬ 
tionary results. His analysis of Ethiopian Sem. Gurage necessitated the 
reclassification of Ar.; and his analysis of Cush, produces a family tree 
quite different from that of Moreno/G. 

But is even Hetzron’s subtlety adequate? Is it even possible to 
establish a “family tree” of related lgs.? More and more, it becomes 
apparent that populations do not remain discrete. They interact, and so 
do their lgs. In the extreme case, there is pidginization/creolization; but 
commonly around the world, there are areal phenomena. Can these 
always be correctly assigned to their lg. of origin, especially in the 
absence of historical data? It may turn out that the relationships among 
AA lgs. can never be completely untangled. 

One other approach remains to be mentioned. Archeologists and 
anthropologists have also been at work in Africa, and they too have 
something to say about the movement of populations (see, e.g., Schlee 
in this volume). Three broad pictures of the linguistic history of Africa 
are available, suggesting various correlations between the hard data 
and the linguistic: Heine (1979, mostly linguistic), Thelwall (1986, 
primarily methodological), and Munson (1987, mostly archeological). 
Terrell (1986), while linguistically unsophisticated, is valuable to the 
linguist as a caution against adopting positions based entirely on the¬ 
oretical notions of simplicity and adequacy. 

One cannot leave unmentioned Renfrew (1989), which appends a 
conjecture on the original AA homeland to the popular exposition of 
his controversial interpretation of the spread of IE. He places PAA 
speakers in the Levant—because they knew agriculture early on, and 
because that was invented in the Fertile Crescent! Unfortunately, as 
can be seen from the map (1989:114), Renfrew is unaware of the 
existence of the majority of AA lgs.—those of sub-Saharan Africa. By 
I. Dyen’s widely known Least Moves postulate of linguistic history 
(e.g. Thelwall 1986:335), the earliest discoverable home of a family of 
lgs. is where the largest number of them are still spoken. Thus it will 
take strong evidence to place that of AA anywhere but between Nigeria 
and Ethiopia. Renfrew’s suggestion that population expansion need not 
always be interpreted as “conquest” is independent of his controver¬ 
sial IE instantiation of it (cf. Baldi and Coleman in Renfrew et al. 
1988, Jasanoff 1988), and should prove attractive to general linguists. 

And what does this view do to theories of wider connections? 
First, it must be agreed that all lgs. do have a common origin (Daniels 
1989). It would be theoretically possible to achieve an unimaginable 
depth of reconstruction and discover some elements of “P- 
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Humanese.” An early step on that route is the reconstruction of the 
parent lgs. of all attested tongues, such as PA A. The next step is to 
relate some of these p-lgs. to each other. A frequently suggested part¬ 
ner for AA is IE; e.g. H. (1972). More recently available in English, 
but more obscure, is the Nostratic hypothesis of V. Illic-Svityc (Kaiser 
and Shevoroshkin 1988), rejected by Kaye (1989). This connects IE, 
AA (most of the few cited data come from Ch.!), Kartvelian, Uralic, 
Altaic, and Dravidian. One can only wonder where the homeland of 
this superphylum was! Nostratic is in direct contradiction to G.’s Eur- 
asiatic hypothesis (1987:332), which connects IE, Uralic-Yukaghir, 
Altaic, Korean, Japanese, Ainu, Gilyak, Chukotian, and Eskimo- 
Aleut. This is at least geographically more plausible, but it is signif¬ 
icant that G. omits the AA-IE connection. Nostratic and Eurasiatic 
cannot both be right. G. will soon publish a book on this superphylum 
comparable to G. (1987). But Matisoff asserts that it is impossible to 
choose among proposals of distant genetic relationship like Nostratic 
or Eurasiatic: “When a megalo-construct is already highly shaky and 
speculative, the very ease with which it may be further elaborated 
should be suspect” (1990:117 f.). Thomason (1990:9) agrees that we 
must announce, “however reluctantly, that we are ignorant about the 
nature of . . . historical connection, if any.” 

An innovative paper commenting on a topic missed by G. (1987) 
in the area of the genetic classification of lgs. is Comrie (1989), on the 
role of borrowing. When we know what the daughter lgs. have retained 
in common from PAA and what they have borrowed from one another 
through linguistic contact after separation, then the field will move to 
new levels of amalgamation. As Comrie states (p. 86): “It is not 
sufficient to exclude chance and universal principles of lg. in order to 
guarantee genetic affiliation: one must also exclude borrowing, and it 
is here that we find ourselves least satisfied with G.’s procedures.” 
Given the long period of contact between Sem. and Cush., it is often 
very difficult to determine what has been borrowed one from the other 
and what common genetic material has been inherited from the p-lg. 

One piece of evidence used by N. (1980, 1987), e.g., to demon¬ 
strate the genetic link between Ch. and the rest of AA is the suppletive 
imperative of ‘come’, the assumption being that PCh. and PSem. 
inherited this aberration from PAA. Is it even possible that this could 
have been borrowed? In fact, Comrie cites (p. 87) the same phenom¬ 
enon in the Balkans: the suppletive imperative verb in Bulgarian ela 
‘come’ (cf. dojda ‘I come’), he shows, is in fact borrowed from 
Modern Greek ela ‘come!’. R. Hetzron reports that Hungarian, too, 
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behaves similarly. Thus this item must be deleted from N.’s list of 
proofs. Further, the notion of Mischsprache needs to be reevaluated; as 
Comrie says (p. 91), just because the idea “mixed lg.” “has been 
misused in the past does not mean that it does not have a proper place 
in our discussion of the genetic classification of lgs.” 

Historical linguists have long known that sound-symbolic mor¬ 
phemes and kinship terms {mama, papa, etc.) cannot be used as proof 
of genetic relationship. A A sometimes overlooks this fact: P-East 
Cush. *lah ‘goat’ is compared with Beja na ? ‘sheep’ (see Dolgopol- 
sky, this volume, p. 211 n. 2, and D. (1988:57), who reconstructs 
PAA *lih-r ‘sheep, ewe’); but surely this is onomatopoeic. This opens 
the question of accidental similarity. To what extent is *lih-r ruled out 
as either (1) involving a universal general tendency of lg. or (2) a 
coincidental resemblance? To illustrate how this has been neglected in 
both A A and general historical linguistic methodology, we may cite 
Sapir’s collapsing of Powell’s Amerindian linguistic classification. In 
at least one case (see Goddard 1986) that classification demonstrated 
the proper methodology for uncovering distant genetic relationships, 
namely, the correct linking of Yurok and Wiyot in California with 
Algonquian in the northeast (Sapir 1913), for which the proof was not 
provided until Haas (1958). On the other hand, as Campbell (1988: 
593) notes quoting Sapir’s proposal to genetically relate Na-Dene with 
Sino-Tibetan, Sapir states that this resemblance cannot possibly be 
“accidental.” Since few scholars today accept Sapir’s Na-Dene-Sino- 
Tibetan, that is exactly the point! A scholar of Sapir’s caliber could 
certainly note some similarities between various lgs. of the New World 
and Sino-Tibetan, yet he would not entertain the possibility of mere 
coincidence as a way of accounting for this. It just may turn out, 
therefore, that a comparison of the Eg. sdm-f with Aramaic samf leh 
‘he heard’ (see 3) might be the result of pure chance (as in the simi¬ 
larity between Bulgarian and AA use of a suppletive imperative 
‘come!’). As Campbell says, the field of general comparative-histor¬ 
ical linguistics needs some way of “distinguishing plausible proposals 
from fanciful ones” (1988:610). Unquestionably, AA can and will 
contribute to this noble goal. In this regard it is thus particularly 
noteworthy that it is G. who has been in the forefront of historical 
linguistics for more than 4 decades. We can only hope that G.’s new 
book on Eurasiatic (see 7) addresses some of the general and specific 
issues raised herein. 

It is difficult to evaluate G.’s genetic methodology in all its ram¬ 
ifications because, on the one hand, we are faced with his concrete 
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proposal of 15 major lg. families (1987:337), and on the other, we 
have his speculative statement (ibid.) that all of the 15 (plus a number 
of lg. isolates such as Basque, Sumerian, Elamite) are “very likely a 
single lg. family.” G.’s methodology yielded good results for A A 
because the genetic relationship among all those lgs. was of recent 
enough origin to allow the comparative method to work. It is precisely 
among lgs. whose alleged relationships go far back into prehistory 
where mass comparison is less reliable (or unreliable) since no recon¬ 
struction is possible. The facts that n occurs as a 1st person marker in 
AA, Finno-Ugric, and many Amerindian lgs., or that n occurs in many 
lgs. in negation words are the result of either accident, ancient bor¬ 
rowing, or general universal tendency (call it Chomskyan universal 
grammar). Some linguists (listed by Campbell 1988:608) have used 
data like these as proof of genetic relationship. These data simply 
cannot be used (see Kaye 1989). 

To return to our account of the present collection on A A, it is 
studies like these that make possible the grand syntheses. These, in 
turn, refine the theory and methodology with which general genetic 
linguistics operates. Despite all its shortcomings, this volume is an 
important contribution to both A A and general linguistics. 


(Kaye): (Daniels): 

Linguistics Department Department of Linguistics 

California State University, Fullerton University of Chicago 

Fullerton, CA 92634 Chicago, 1L 60637 


ENDNOTES 

‘Kaye prepared the draft of this introduction (except 1.1) and the discussions of the papers 
written in English, plus those of Nicolai and Eilers. Daniels prepared the draft of the discussions 
of the other papers and most of the conclusion. 

The following abbreviations are used: AA = Afroasiatic; Akk. = Akkadian; Ar. = Arabic; 
Ber. = Berber; Ch. = Chadic; Cl. = Classical; Cush. = Cushitic; D. = I. M. Diakonoff; Eg. 
= Egyptian; Eth. = Ethiopian; f. = feminine; G. = J. H. Greenberg; H. = C. T. Hodge; Ham. 
= Hamitic; Heb. = Hebrew; HS = Hamito-Semitic; IE = Indo-European; impf. = imperfect; 
lg. = language; lgs. = languages; m. = masculine; N. = P. Newman; Om. = Omotic; P = 
Proto; pf. = perfect; pi. = plural; s. = singular; Sem. = Semitic. 

Scheduled papers not included in the book are those by M. Guzzo, A. Beeston, M. Bender, 
J. Bynon, W. Fischer, H. Fleming, G. Goldenberg, F. Israel, A. Kaye, M. Kropp, W. Leslau, 
J. McIntyre, C. Rabin, S. Raz, L. Sena, W. Tyloch. 

3 “Sem.,” too, comes from that passage, and was introduced in 1781, probably by A. 
Schlozer, for more precision over against the earlier “Oriental.” G. Goldenberg (p.c.) has 
discovered that Leibniz (1710: 4), inventorying the lgs. of the world, invoked the names of Shem 
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and Ham (and Japheth and Aram): “Linguas ex antiqua ilia latissime fusa derivatas, in binas 
species non male divedimus, Japeticas, ut ita loquar, & Aramceas: Japeticae Septentrionem 
implevere, Arameae meridiem; totam vero Europam nostram Septentrioni computo. Quod si 
Septentrionales ad Japhetum referas, meridionales fratrum Semi, Chamique propaginibus non 
inepte tribuentur.” (Goldenberg’s claim that Leibniz referred to “Sem. lgs.” does not seem to 
be borne out, however.) 

4 Unaccountably, only the first two installments of this monograph have been published. 

5 “Actually, Renan did not coin the name ‘Ham.’, but adopted it in the linguistic sense, 
taking it over from ethnographic terminology. The term ‘Ham.’ can in fact be found still earlier, 
even in Adelung’s Mithridates (1806:300). In any case, Renan was the first to propose the name 
‘Ham.’ in its linguistic sense.” 

'This assertion is based on Lepsius’ own statement (1863:90). The arrangement of examples 
of phonological systems transliterated into the Standard Alphabet groups together all the non- 
Sem. African lgs. that have gender. However, in the first (1855) edition, the lgs. are simply 
grouped geographically, and there is no mention of a “Ham.” family or type of lg. Moreover, 
in 1844 Lepsius was in Ethiopia and Egypt winding up a three-year tour of exploration; his only 
publication is a pair of extensive letters describing his findings. The second of these includes 
(1844:381 f.) the inevitable speculation on the races of the peoples whom he encountered and of 
those who had preceded them, as well as some account of the three lgs. he investigated: Nubian 
(Lepsius 1880), Kunjara, and Beja. This last he demonstrates to be related to Eg., and hence a 
Caucasian language (the term “Ham.” does not appear in any signification in these reports). 
There is no suggestion that the Sem. lgs. (which he acknowledges includes Ge'ez) are also 
Caucasian. This term cannot have referred to what are now called Caucasian lgs.—the only 
relevant entry in the 1855 linguistische Alphabet comprises the sounds of ‘georgisch und os- 
setisch’, taken from a grammar of Ossetic (only) that was published in 1846, and clearly not 
relevant to Georgian—but can only relate to the Caucasian race (a term coined in 1781 by J. 
Blumenbach; Tylor 1890:113-1911:113). So as of 1844, Lepsius had not yet, publicly at least, 
either connected what he later called the Ham. lgs., applied that name to them, nor related them 
to Sem. 

7 H. (p.c.) comments: “Re ‘Ham.’, I think the racist over tones of this term are greatly 
exaggerated. Those persons I have known who have used ‘HS’, beginning with Speiser and Della 
Vida and continuing to Mukarovsky and Jungraithmayr, have never, ever, used it with racist 
implications. ... It was anthropology that established the equality of races. . . . One must not 
take terminology too seriously. Avoid the vortex of the extreme objectionists. Leave them to 
Dante.” 

8 Kohler, Burrini, and N. all incorrectly list G. 1952 as the first citation. That article does 
contain his first use of the hyphenated A-A. 

Something like “Lisramechite” would have avoided the solecism of mutating part of the 
Eg. stem into the English derivational morpheme -ic. H. (p.c.) comments: “Actually, I rather 
like the idea of the -ic being morpho-ambiguous.” 

I0 H. (p.c.), upon the intervention of Z. Frajzyngier, recognizes that sram- is an off-color 
stem in Slavic (one Russian dictionary glosses it, presumably euphemistically, as ‘shame’) and 
acknowledges that, owing to cross-cultural interference, “Lisramic” ought to be used with 
caution in contexts where Russian and other Slavic speakers are present. 

"If AA specialists (except Vycichl and Garbini, see 2) today agree on anything, it is that 
PAA did not split into PSem. on the one hand and a “PHam.” on the other (cf. n. 32). Hetzron 
notes: “The inconvenience of [the term Ham.] is that it creates the impression that the phylum 
is divided into two main branches, Sem. and Ham. (for all the rest lumped together). I only know 
of one scholar who claims this to be true, but everyone else rejects this branching. Yet, in spite 
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of repeated warnings by specialists, scholars in other fields mentioning these lgs. have continued 
the improper use of the term Ham. for the fictitious unit of ‘AA other than Sem.’” (forthcoming 
2.1.). 

l2 “Eg.” in this review article always refers to Ancient Eg. and not to modern-day Eg. Ar. 
dialects. 

13 J. neglects to mention that there are, to be sure, some ancient documents in Ber. and some 
fairly old ones in Hausa. 

14 As “a lg.” and “dialect” are non-technical, pre-linguistic terms, the usage of each author 
in this volume is followed in Daniels’ portions of this review article. 

One of the most difficult cases to resolve in all of AA in terms of lgs. vs. dialects is the case 
of Eth. Gurage. Leslau in many publications as well as Tucker and Bryan (1956:132 and 136) 
affirm that Gurage is a dialect cluster, whereas Hetzron (1972:4) maintains that this view is 
incorrect; he concludes that only East Gurage, Central Western Gurage, and Peripheral Western 
Gurage are 3 separate dialect clusters, with Masqan and Northern Gurage being separate lg. 
clusters. We, like Hetzron, believe that mutual intelligibility is an important factor in deciding 
between the terms. The fact that Central Western Gurage speakers cannot understand Peripheral 
Western Gurage speakers is a strong piece of evidence against considering them dialects. Hetzron 
demonstrates that the Gurage lgs. have different sources, with the extinct Gafat, e.g., deriving 
from Outer South Ethiopic. 

15 The “Comparative-historical vocabulary of Afrasian” project, of which three published 
fascicles are listed in the bibliography of D. (1988), has reportedly been given up as premature; 
it is not currently available in the U.S.A. JAAL will publish D.’s “Proto-Afrasian and Old 
Akkadian: A Study in Historical Phonetics,” a third of which is a comparative-historical vocab¬ 
ulary. 

16 These ought to be “Ar. lgs.” (though Kaye uses “Ar. dialects” like the accepted but 
inappropriate “Chinese dialects”—it is well known that “Chinese” comprises a variety of 
mutually unintelligible lgs.) and “Eth. lgs.” (which Kaye does use); cf. n. 14. 

17 It is odd that N. does not attempt to link Khoisan as well, in view of early assertions that 
“Bushmen” and “Hottentots” are “Hamites” (Lepsius 1863, Kohler 1975:305 f.). 

18 The full publication of that contribution, missed in Daniels (1978), is Petracek (1972) 
(reference from Goldenberg 1977:463). 

19 “Le lingue «camitiche» non sono altro che lingue africane, diversissime tra loro, che 
presentano in diversa misura l’acquisizione di determinate forme fonologiche, morfologiche e 
lessicali semitiche; in altri termini, alcune lingue africane sono diventate camitiche nel momento 
in cui venivano trasformate dall’azione di un forte superstrato semitico” (Garbini 1972:20). “The 
‘Ham.’ lgs. are none other than African lgs. of widely divergent origin, exhibiting to various 
extent borrowing of specific phonological, morphological, and lexical features of Sem.: in 
other words, certain lgs. of Africa became ‘Ham.’ from the moment onwards when they 
were transformed by the influence of a powerful Sem. superstate” (translation from Rabin 
1983:76 n. 2). 

“Palatalization might lead ty > ( > $, but a further step > s seems unlikely. 

21 The philologically oriented British linguist J. Gray, e.g., has been rightly accused of 
overusing some obscure Ar. words to find a cognate with obscure or unknown Ugaritic ones; 
strangely enough, in a work where he does just that. Gray (1965:5) criticizes H. Ginsberg for 
doing exactly the same thing, only between Ugaritic and Rabbinical Heb. 

22 N. (1980:22 n. 36), a casual unsupported remark. Zaborski (1986:525) mentions an 
unpublished assertion of H. Sasse’s to the same effect; such an assertion does not appear in Sasse 
(1981), which may be the published version of the “Kuschitistik” cited by Zaborski. 
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Om., named for the Omo River valley, Ethiopia, is a term proposed by H. Fleming for what 
in the Moreno/G. classification is called West Cush. Cf. also n. 32. 

23 Cf. *i and *u > a in Eth. and Damascus Ar.; as well as the fact that i and u elide in open 
syllables in many Ar. dialects (Jerusalem, Damascus, Beirut, Aleppo) while a remains. This is 
the criterion used by Cantineau (1960:108-110) to distinguish parlers differentiels (which retain 
only a in open syllables) from parlers non-differentiels (which retain a, i, and u). 

24 Similar phenomena in Amharic are studied in Khan (1988), reviewed by Kaye (1991). 

25 An interesting bit of information that emerges from the examples is that the capital of 
Somalia, Mogadishu, is called Xamar in Somali. 

26 It is amusing that S., while criticizing Heine’s use of the word sam ‘nose’ to designate his 
(nonexistent) construct as “insulting,” himself continues to use the offensive word “Galla” to 
refer to the Oromo (see Braukamper 1986:36 n. 1 for the various pejorative senses and conjec¬ 
tured etymologies of the term). 

27 C. makes the obscure statement that Uldeme is part of the “ensemble Margui-Mandara, 
denue de genre a 98.2%, contre 16% dans le camp adverse, celui des Haoussa, Bade, Kotoko 
(calculs faits a partir des nuances apportees par Cl. GOUFFE [1977-78]). ...” But Gouffe (who 
does not himself provide such figures) gives information on only a few lgs. from each of the 
branches of Ch. that he studies, with no claim of completeness or even representativeness; 
someone as statistically sophisticated as C. should certainly know better than to cite percentages 
to 3 significant digits in such a case. 

28 Hetzron (1972) and the immensely detailed reaction to it, Goldenberg (1977), exemplify 
the impact of contemporary Eth. Sem. linguistic information on the classification not only of 
Eth., but of the classical West Sem. lgs. as well. "One, just one, genuine speaker of an African 
lg. is of far greater linguistic value than a dozen epics or classics extant only in written form” (H. 
1973:33). 

29 This family has attracted attention because of the presence as phonemes of both a palatal 
fricative and a palatal approximant ([j] and [j] in IPA symbolization), which H. writes is “a 
contrast that phoneticians had thought not to exist in natural lgs.” (p. 451). 

30 This revised edition takes into account G.’s (1969) review of the original. In particular, the 
English diction has been made understandable and the theoretical objections to G.’s procedures 
have been clarified and augmented. 

31 His boast that “AA studies” is a recognized discipline (1989:107) is not germane to the 
acceptance of his classification; his colleages have simply recognized the merit of the name he 
applied to an accepted genetic grouping of lgs. 

32 Such as those suggested in this volume by Mukarovsky and Zaborski, for both of whom 
Sem.-Eg.-Ber. are set against Cush.-Om.-Ch.; on the other hand, Fleming (1983:22), citing no 
data at all, places Ber. and Ch. together—even closer, he says, than North Om. is to South Om. 
So, too, J. Bynon in his paper not published here (see n. 2). 

33 G. (1990:10) now states that he recognized the great divergence of Om.—“ ‘a different 
world,’ at the very least a group coordinate with Cush.”—but out of timidity refrained from 
publishing a suggestion on the matter. 
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ROMAN JAKOBSON 1896-1982: A complete bibliography of his writings. 
Compiled and edited by Stephen Rudy. Berlin: Mouton de Gruyter, 1990. 
xii, 187 pages. DMM 88.- -. 


Reviewed by Michael Shapiro 

Roman Jakobson was arguably the greatest linguist of the twen¬ 
tieth century. He was born in Moscow in 1896 and died in 1982 in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, where he had settled in 1949 upon assum¬ 
ing the Samuel Hazzard Cross Professorship at Harvard. During the 
interwar period, between Russia (which he left in 1920) and the United 
States (to which he immigrated in 1941), Jakobson lived and worked 
in Czechoslovakia and (briefly) in Scandinavia. He thus spent by far 
the greatest portion of his adult life in the United States, first in New 
York, then in Cambridge. 

Since he was a founding member and the chief protagonist of the 
Linguistic Circle of New York, of which this journal was the official 
organ, it is perhaps especially fitting for a review of the external record 
of Jakobson’s entire published Nachlass to appear in these pages. The 
Complete Bibliography was compiled and edited by a close collabo¬ 
rator who has devoted his career to editing Jakobson’s multi-volume 
Selected Writings (8 volumes to date; two more, “completion” vol¬ 
umes of uncollected writings in preparation) and otherwise promoting 
the dissemination of his publications in reprinted form. Relative to 
items published during Jakobson’s lifetime, this Complete Bibliogra¬ 
phy is a chronological record that spans the period from 1915 (the date 
of his first publication, two futuristic “trans-sense” poems under the 
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pen name Aljagrov) to 1982 (the year of his death). Posthumous pub¬ 
lications, mainly reprints, bring the terminus ad quem to 1988 (the list 
is still growing; cf. the collection On Language, published by Harvard 
UP in 1990). The primary order of items within years is keyed to 
republication versions in extant volumes of the Selected Writings, 
whose contents are reproduced on pp. 103-132. The Complete Bibli¬ 
ography ends with a set of five indexes, the Index of Titles (pp. 
135—65) being by far the most useful. Like volumes of the Selected 
Writings, whose price has reached stratospheric heights, the book un¬ 
der review is, at over $50 by current exchange rates, regrettably be¬ 
yond the pocketbook of most individuals. 

A count of separately listed items through 1982 yields 666 entries, 
a fair number of which, particularly towards the end of Jakobson’s life, 
are revisions and reprints of earlier publications. Taking twenty years 
as a convenient unit, the most numerically productive period, with 214 
items, is 1950-69, coinciding roughly with Jakobson’s pre-retirement 
Harvard/MIT years in Cambridge; the second most productive is his 
Czechoslovak sojourn (1920-39), with 204 items, including many 
letters to newspapers and other miscellanea. The war decade spent 
largely in New York and leading up to his Harvard appointment (1940- 
49) encompasses 66 items, while the final thirteen years (1970-82) 
account for 177. The single year with the largest number of entries (32) 
is 1937; the bulk of these are miscellanea consisting of a few pages each. 
What may not be appreciated by someone coming to Jakobson’s corpus 
today and seeing him through the prism of the last twenty years are his 
very substantial contributions to Czechoslovak linguistics and poetics. 
Quite apart from his activities in the Prague Linguistic Circle, it was his 
residence in Czechoslovakia that enabled Jakobson to become a Slavist 
in the full sense. Of course, it was also there that he did the seminal work 
which underpins his own subsequent (American) research. In fact, from 
the standpoint of sheer intellectual power and originality, Jakobson’s 
output before World War II puts his postwar work in the shade. This, 
at any rate, is the assessment reached by one observer on the basis of 
an intimate working knowledge of his former teacher’s oeuvre. 

Despite his long association with America and the American ac¬ 
ademic landscape, Jakobson remained steadfastly a European schol¬ 
ar—more accurately, a Russian linguist of the deeply philological 
persuasion. While one might readily agree that he became a full-blown 
general linguist after emigrating to the New World, his lengthy Amer¬ 
ican period saw Jakobson adhering to neither of the two domestic 
linguistic hegemonies, the “American structuralism” of Zellig Harris, 
Charles Hockett et al., and the transformational-generative grammar of 
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Chomsky. His experience in Eastern Europe had given Jakobson ex¬ 
cellent political antennae, so he came well equipped to navigate the 
treacherous doctrinal reefs of Cambridge while holding down simul¬ 
taneous professorships at Harvard and MIT. That Chomsky and Halle 
chose to dedicate their Sound Pattern of English to Jakobson must, 
however, have been a deeply saddening (though well-masked) irony: 
that book’s muscular championing of generative phonology repre¬ 
sented a betrayal of. Jakobson’s lifelong convictions about phonologi¬ 
cal structure by his most prominent Harvard Ph.D. 

The Complete Bibliography records that Jakobson started his 
scholarly career as a student keenly interested in the “new” poetry 
(namely Russian Futurism, particularly as practiced by his heroes Ma- 
jakovskij and Xlebnikov) and poetics. Russian intellectual life in the 
era around World War I was characterized by extremely close, pro¬ 
ductive personal and working associations between artists (including 
poets) and scholars. Accordingly, Jakobson’s first book is entitled 
Novejsaja russkaja poezija: Nabrosok pervyj: Viktor Xlebnikov [The 
Newest Russian Poetry: Sketch One: Viktor Xlebnikov] (Prague, 
1921), just as his first published article is called “Futurizm” (1919). 

Another point that transpires from the Complete Bibliography is 
that Jakobson was mainly a writer of rather short, pithy articles and not 
of books. Excluding collections of reprints (49 in 14 languages as of 
1988, all scrupulously registered here), a generous count of items 
listed as Jakobson’s books yields some 12-15 entries, only one of 
which (the disappointing Sound Shape of Language [1979]) runs to 
more than 120 pages in the original published version; the majority, in 
fact, total considerably less than 100 pages. His career-long preference 
for the succinct but penetrating essay as the chief vehicle of his 
thought, rather than the prolix and padded book-length treatment, ob¬ 
viously did not prevent Jakobson from making many seminal contri¬ 
butions to a wide range of fields and topics. The conference report or 
intervention was one of his favored genres, and some of these efforts 
(like the celebrated “Linguistics and Poetics,” which runs to 37 pages 
in the original 1960 version) are far from short. 

Jakobson’s breadth of interests is legendary. He had no qualms 
about taking on topics (like the analysis of poems in languages he had 
no first-hand knowledge of) that would have daunted many a more 
conservative scholar of similar training and background. The Index of 
Co-Authors (p. 167) in the Complete Bibliography lists 33 scholars, 
some of whom Jakobson evidently coopted for productions that re¬ 
quired collaboration by experts in fields beyond his competence. What 
is important to note is that Jakobson never failed to enrich whatever 
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topic he touched, however remote it was from his “home base” of 
Slavic linguistics and poetics. One invariably finds nuggets (along with 
the occasional bit of legerdemain) in Jakobson’s treatment of anything, 
be it a Dante sonnet, the Rumanian neuter, or Chinese regulated verse. 

A peculiar irony unintentionally configured by this Complete Bib¬ 
liography is the striking gap between the myriad translations, reprints, 
recyclings, and repackagings of Jakobson’s writings (to which effort he 
himself gave his unabashedly enthusiastic support) on one hand, and the 
advances in knowledge his thought can be reckoned to have spurred, 
on the other. During his long tenure at Columbia, Harvard, and MIT, 
Jakobson was Doktorvater to generations of graduate students. But 
viewed from the perspective of the 1990s, Jakobson’s legacy appears 
to have had surprisingly little issue in those who stood to benefit most 
directly from his living presence as model and mentor. To the extent that 
the Jakobsonian way of doing linguistics and poetics is still visible on 
the current scholarly scene, it is largely the purlieu of editors, compi- 
lators, translators, and exegetes. With rare exceptions, Jakobson’s 
intellectual achievements have been repeated ad nauseam but hardly 
developed. 

After coming to America Jakobson continued his path-breaking 
work in all his “old” fields while developing a range of new interests, 
of which his work in semiotics under the aegis of Charles Sanders 
Peirce is perhaps the most important. The last entry in the Complete 
Bibliography is, notably, a 1988 collection of his articles in German 
translation that carries the title Semiotik: Ausgewahlte Texte 1919- 
1982. This could be taken as a sign that the next century may well 
know Roman Jakobson chiefly as a semiotician. 

Department of Slavic Languages 
Brown University 
Providence, Rl 02912 


STEPHEN SCHOOLING. 1990. Language maintenance in Melanesia: So¬ 
ciolinguistics and social networks in New Caledonia. Dallas: Summer Insti¬ 
tute of Linguistics and University of Texas at Arlington Publications in Lin¬ 
guistics 91, 1990. 175 pp. 


Reviewed by Stephen O. Murray 

French has been the only official language in the schools of the 
Territory of New Caledonia since 1863. Everyone there knows at least 
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some French, because children are taught in French a minimum of 
seven years. Between 27 and 35 indigenous Austronesian languages 
are also spoken. Schooling aimed to measure the effective command 
by rural people of French and of indigenous languages. To assess aural 
comprehension of French, he asked ten questions (in French) about 
each of the three stories taped by a Melanesian speaker of French. (He 
does not discuss either how “standard” the speaker was or the extent 
of inter-village variability of “French.”) 

Pretests showed that “scores were comparable regardless of the 
language of the questions” (p. 21), and that the test questions mea¬ 
sured comprehension rather than intelligence (pp. 36-7,43). School¬ 
ing selected 9 villages. Sampling within these villages approximated 
New Caledonia’s age and sex distributions. Schooling found that rural 
New Caledonians understood about half of the French they heard. All 
knew some French lexicon, but what they understood “were the 
straightforward, easy parts of a story which do not, in general, carry a 
great deal of strategic semantic load. Conversely the parts they did not 
understand were often crucial to understanding the point of a story” (p. 
38). Respondents’ assessment of how much they understood were 
congruent with the test scores: 23% claimed to understand everything, 
59% estimated they understood about half, and 18% reported under¬ 
standing only a little of what they heard. 

Schooling also collected survey data about language use. Al¬ 
though French was the language of education for everyone, it was the 
first language of hardly anyone. Schooling suggests that since using 
French words is what New Caledonians mean when they report that 
they or someone else knows or speaks or understands French, the low 
use of French (e.g., 23% dreaming in French) in the surveys is prob¬ 
ably still an overestimate. Respondents reported positive attitudes to¬ 
ward vernacular languages. For instance, 94% stated that they would 
like to be able to read and write in their own language. Schooling sees 
the language situation as one of stable diglossia and bilingualism, and 
does not anticipate widespread mother-tongue shift in the indigenous 
villages. However, with French increasingly serving as the only lingua 
franca for the young, command of Melanesian languages other than the 
local one (or, in some cases, the parental two) has been declining. 

Before turning to the second half of the book dealing with net¬ 
works, I want to register some uneasiness with Schooling’s picture of 
New Caledonian French. I find it hard to believe that there is no 
variability in it. If there are local dialect differences, some of the 
incomprehension of tapes may stem from these. Communication be- 
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tween speakers of different mother tongues occurs, and readers have to 
be curious about what the “French” actually in use is like. Schooling 
(p. 65) notes phonological interference between French and the 
Melanesian languages. I would find it hard to believe that no French 
syntactical and pragmatic features seep into the Melanesian languages 
along with lexicon and phonology. As Gumperz (1971), Hill (1985), 
and others have shown, even conscious resistance to loanwords does 
not prevent merging of syntax for bilingual speakers. Although the 
New Caledonians surveyed by Schooling have very positive attitudes 
toward the indigenous languages, he does not report attempts to 
ma intain the “purity” of the traditional language like those of New 
Mexico Pueblo tribes or of the Mexicanos discussed by Hill. It seems 
to me that there must be a French that is “good enough” for the 
purposes of intergroup communication, and almost certainly bent by 
(probably areal) patterns of the vernacular languages. At the same 
time, I doubt that the effects on the vernacular languages of their 
speakers’ knowing and using some kind of French are only 
phonological and lexical, especially as the young have increasingly 
extensive and intensive contact with persons from outside their native 
village. 

The second half of the book is (another) program for network 
analysis to explain variability. Instead of using continuous measures of 
network density or frequency of interaction to contrast networks or 
network clusters, Schooling, following others enamored with the 
promise of network analysis, treats the networkness of individuals as 
a categorical variable. 1 Even in his ideal-type, illustrative cases, 
Schooling falls back on gross estimates of participation with similar 
others (e.g., speaking Yuaga 70% of the time), and does not attempt 
the bewildering and intricate specification of even one person’s 
network. I don’t doubt that someone who lives in St. Joseph and 
reports that she speaks in Yuaga in 70% of her interactions will be 
more likely to delete “ne” when she endeavors to speak in French than 
will her neighbor who speaks French 50% of the time. Self-reported 
percentage of interaction in a language probably correlates with 
linguistic variables at many levels of analysis, and can even yield 
probabilistic predictions of how a person will behave, but this is not 
network analysis. Percentage of using language X is only another 
individual variable like race or sex or income. 

Linguists have a long way to go before reaching network analysis. 
This does not make Schooling’s analysis of the use and comprehension 
of French and of indigenous languages, and his typology of bilinguals 
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any the less interesting. He has produced a careful test of French 
comprehension in New Caledonia, and provides an insightful discussion 
of the persistence of native languages. His more ethnographic 
explorations of how New Caledonians understand “learning” and 
“speaking” languages are especially interesting and should undercut 
confidence in the results of census questions about language. Plenty of 
complexity of language and of social influences on language(s) remains 
to be modeled, in Melanesia, as elsewhere. 

El Instituto Obregon 
1360 De Maro 
San Francisco 
CA 94107-3239 


ENDNOTE 

'Even the one sociolinguistic study known to the author in which a continuous (ratio even) 
variable is used as an indicator of the network—Gal’s (1979) study of the use of German or 
Hungarian in Oberwart (a village in Austria)—does not attempt to consider which individuals 
speak to which other individuals nor to map linguistic differences across a network. Her measure 
of “network” was an unweighted percentage of those categorized “peasant” with whom one 
interacted. 
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AMOREY GETHIN. Antilinguistics: A critical assessment of modern linguis¬ 
tic theory and practice. Oxford: Intellect. 1990. Pp. iii, 275. 

Reviewed by Nigel Love 

This sad and absurd book is founded on an idea about the relation 
between language and thought. Thought has priority; when someone 
speaks, the words that he/she uses must be determined by something 
that is not words: 
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This point is fundamental, and is alone enough to make it clear that it is 
impossible for thought to be based on language. The thought must come first, 
quite independently, on its own. For when I say something (or think or say 
words in my head) what is it that decides what I say? Why do I say ‘duck’ and 
not ‘tiger’? What ‘chooses’ that particular word? It is my thought, in this case 
the picture in my head of a duck . . . (p. 195). 

Furthermore, the thing that ‘decides what I say’ may occasionally 
be stumped for a word altogether. One often thinks about things that 
one does not know the word for. ‘There must be quite a few people, 
for instance, who have thought about the thing that has the word pelmet 
associated with it, without knowing that word’ (p. 195). And of course 
there are modes of thought that are quite independent of language. 
‘The physicists Einstein and Sakharov have both said that in their work 
they did not think in language’ (p. 198). 

But even when thought does issue in language, the language does 
not faithfully represent the thought. Language is bound to express 
thought imperfectly, because the infinite, multidimensional variety of 
thought has to be mapped onto the limited number of appropriate 
formulae that a language has at its disposal, which are then brought 
forth in a unidimensional, linear order. Gethin goes on to ally himself 
with a long line of distinguished thinkers (Bacon, Frege, Ryle would 
be just some of the relatively recent examples) who have fought a 
philosophical fight against the corruption of thought by language: 

Words are meanings. And meanings ... are invented symbols, tokens, refer¬ 
ences, associations, and so falsify and deceive from the very first, by their very 
nature. Meanings do not even represent ideas, or pictures that people have inside 
them. Meanings, words, are 'instead ’, in the worst way. The meanings are 
supposed to serve, to be instruments, merely, in the service of humans; impartial. 

But these symbols that meanings are take on a life of their own. They do replace 
the real things, whether those real things are outside us or inside us; but not to 
reveal those real things, make them clear, but to drive them out (p. 221-22), 

Gethin’s gloom about language is deep enough for him to suggest that 

it is perhaps sad, really, not a joy, when a child begins to talk, particularly when 
she talks to herself. For then she loses her innocent realism, and the blinkers and 
the prescribed lenses take over. She has fallen for this treacherous game. She 
thinks it gives her power. And the tragedy is that indeed, without it, such is the 
world, she could not cope. But the truth is, she has become a slave (p. 238). 

This general linguistic Weltanschauung is associated with the fol¬ 
lowing specific conception of languages: they are institutionalized ‘sets 
of meanings’ (p. 5). The meanings of a language can be divided into 
two sorts, general and specific. For instance the English words asked, 
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kissed, saw have two general meanings in common: they all refer to 
actions, and they are all about the past. But they have quite different 
specific meanings, namely the specific meanings of ask, kiss and see. 
Sentence meaning is the result of combining meanings, present either 
in the same sentence or in other adjacent sentences, often with particular 
things known but not said by the speaker. So, in he’s made a bed the 
meaning of the definite article combines with the meaning of made, to 
yield the sense ‘built’. In he’s made his bed, the combination of his with 
bed gives made the meaning ‘arranged the bedclothes’. In he’s made 
a mistake, the presence of mistake gives made the meaning ‘com¬ 
mitted’ . 

Armed with these insights, the fruit of thirty-five years’ experience 
of teaching English to foreigners, Gethin mounts a wholesale onslaught 
on modern linguistics. The nub of his case is that linguists commonly 
describe and analyse languages as abstract grammatical structures. This 
is anathema to Gethin, for whom everything in a language has to do, 
first and last, with meaning. But what for instance, does grammatical 
gender (e.g. in modern Indo-European languages, where its historical 
basis in a natural classification of objects is no longer obvious) have to 
do with meaning? Do we not see here a system of grammatical pat¬ 
terning—a structure—whose semantic role is at best marginal? Gethin 
concedes that one cannot here ‘suggest any real link with meaning’. 
Nonetheless, ‘the gender convention must been seen for what it is— 
certainly nothing do to with structure’. Making adjectives agree in 
gender with their nouns, and so forth, are ‘ automatic responses on the 
part of the speaker, learnt by imitation’ (p. 104). What emerges here 
is that Gethin is claiming that gender is not perceived as a grammatical 
category by the native speaker, and that it is unnecessary or misleading 
to teach it per se to the foreign learner. Both claims are dubious; but 
even if they are conceded, the most that Gethin has shown is that there 
is a point of view from which abstract grammatical patterning, as such, 
may be ignored. There is no warrant for the bold simplicity of stating 
that ‘there is no such thing as structure in language’ (p. 93). 

Gethin has an even harder row to hoe with phenomena like to in 
/ want to go home —of which, as he observes, linguists are wont to say 
that it is ‘without meaning’ and has ‘purely “structural” or “syn¬ 
tactic” functions’. Having taken the Bolingerian line that where there 
is a form there must be a meaning, he is obliged to say what to here 
means. Here is how he discharges that obligation: 

To in fact, of course, has the meaning of to-ishness, and we can’t define that, 

but we all (English-speakers) know exactly what it means (p. 105). 
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From the general standpoint just outlined Gethin sets about re¬ 
vealing the ‘mistakes’ made by linguists. Occasional side-swipes at 
stratificationalists, systemicists and others apart, it is Chomsky and 
Chomskyans who have to bear the brunt of the assault. Some of his 
points are valid enough. It is true, as he says, that generativists often 
stigmatise as ill-formed expressions whose grammaticality is evident to 
anyone who exercises a modicum of imagination in dreaming up a 
context for them. And some may sympathise with his complaint about 
the use of the phrase ‘account for’, as when the ambiguity of flying 
planes can be dangerous is said to be ‘accounted for’ by assigning it 
two deep structures. But Gethin’s comment on this example is reveal¬ 
ing. He says, rhetorically: 

Why is the -ing form sometimes ambiguous? Because it has two different 
meanings. Why does it have two different meanings? Nobody knows. Or, 
according to the transformationalists, why is the -ing form sometimes ambig¬ 
uous? Because two different meanings (structures?) are transformed into it. 
Why are two different meanings transformed into it? Nobody knows (p. 26). 

It is unclear what Gethin wants for an answer, but if history is relevant, 
the background to the syncretism of gerund and present participle is 
quite well understood by any competent Anglicist. The telling detail 
here is the way ‘I don’t know’ is confidently rendered as ‘nobody 
knows’. This is typical. Gethin’s entire critique of linguistics is suf¬ 
fused with an abysmal ignorance made worse by the aggressive, ar¬ 
rogant manner in which it is displayed. For instance, he reviews Smith 
and Wilson’s discussion (1979 pp. 66 ff.) of the relation between the 
possibility of copula contraction and w/i-movement in sentences such 
as Where do you think the party’s happening tonight? vs. *Where do 
you think the party’s tonight?, and quotes their rule that if w/i-fronting 
is from a position immediately after is, contraction is blocked. Gethin 
comments as follows: 

Their explanation looks pretty good . . . 

In fact it is rubbish. It is bound to be rubbish when one considers what they 
are asking us to believe. This is the idea that children are born with subcon¬ 
scious knowledge of a purely arbitrary, imposed rule without any foundation in 
either logic or practical necessity, and of a very complicated kind ... It is not 
just one rule of this kind that children are supposed to know when they are born. 
They are supposed to know thousands of other rules of the same kind, equally 
complicated, equally arbitrary . . . 

But this is not the end of it by a long way. We are also asked to believe that 
all humans are born with knowledge of this particular rule . . . just in case they 
are born into an English-speaking community. A Japanese unborn child is all 
ready with this rule and all the other rules of English (and all the rules of all the 
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other human languages) . . . and an English child is ready with all the Japanese 
rules ... in case she is born and brought up in Japan. 

Gethin caps this by adding: 

Perhaps I have misunderstood the Chomskyan claim here. Perhaps they are not 
really saying that children are born with knowledge of all these rules . . . (pp. 
45-6). 

That is, on the Ossa of his misunderstanding of the Chomskyan claim, 
Gethin piles the Pelion of admitting that, although common sense 
compels him to consider that it might be, he has not bothered to find 
out whether in fact it is a misunderstanding or not. One predicts that 
Chomsky and Chomskyans will not be much troubled by attacks of this 
order. 

It would be otiose to harp on about the absurdity of this ‘critical 
assessment’. What is sad about the book is that Gethin’s own views on 
the nature of language, though not altogether original, contain the 
germ of an interesting critique of the dominant current orthodoxy in 
linguistics. His disenchantment with linguistics clearly arises from 
frustration at the discovery that generativism has little or nothing to 
offer the foreign-language teacher. If he took the trouble to read in or 
on the subject beyond newspaper articles and second-hand populari¬ 
sations he might discover that, on this point, he has allies within 
linguistics itself; and a knowledge of Michael Halliday’s work on 
language learning, for instance, might be a useful basis on which to 
develop his own ideas. On this evidence, though, it must be doubted 
whether he has either the will, the humility or the intellectual equip¬ 
ment to undertake such a task. A prefatory note to his meagre bibli¬ 
ography closes as follows: 

I have deliberately also not included any of the considerable number of articles 
in learned journals that I have gone through. I have not included them because 
although they are nearly always revealing—monotonously so—I do not want to 
lure readers into suffering the same tedium and irritation I suffered. Even more 
important, I do not want them to think I feel it is necessary to study such stuff 
in order to have valid opinions (p. 260). 

Department of Linguistics 
University of Cape Town 
7700 Rondebosch 
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MAX SALM. Analogie im Germanischen: Historisch-morphologische Stu- 
dien zum Ablautsystem der e-Verben anhand des Deutschen und Schwedi- 
schen kontrastiv dargestellt. (Zurcher Germanistische Studien, 20) Bern & 
Frankfurt, etc.: Peter Lang 1990. Pp. vii, 185. 

Reviewed by Raimo Anttila 

In this study, formerly a Zurich dissertation supervised by Stefan 
Sonderegger, Salm presents a detailed analysis of the restructurings in 
the German and Swedish strong verbs, which can be most naturally 
taken under the auspices of analogy, as was in fact done earlier (8). 
This way he avoids the unnecessary byways and dead ends of modern 
linguistic theory. Salm takes off from Jakobson’s questions of why vs. 
for what purpose (5), with inspiration and guidance drawn from Rudolf 
Grosse as to how one could add category change to pure synchronic 
typology (6). The domain chosen is the Germanic strong verb, which 
still keeps its fascination with full force. Category change does not 
come out clearly in that e.g. shifts between the weak and strong verbs 
are left out, except for the attraction of weak ones to the latter, since 
it shows certain system adequacy. The study is a detailed inventory of 
strong verbs when they are shared by the two languages. This is a 
considerable restriction, as it turns out that the first three classes end up 
with only 14 verbs for each (the fourth one has 4, and the fifth 6). 
However, Salm presents lists of those that also survive as strong in one 
of the languages (12-18). I would have been very interested in seeing 
what Salm would have thought about Joseph Voyles’s ideas about the 
seventh class, but such references are not included. It would also have 
been good to have a little contrastive section on Dutch where the strong 
verbs are so strong. But it is the author’s privilege to choose his topics. 
Salm’s interest is primarily the system that lies behind or has lain 
behind the German or Swedish paradigms (26). In similar attempts one 
has concentrated rather on the sounds, and rarely on syntactic and 
hardly ever on semantic and pragmatic considerations. If one thinks 
that the latter does not belong to grammar, at least one finds nowhere 
answers to questions of ‘why it is so’ (31). This is Salm’s main thrust, 
to discover and discuss and make transparent those spots within the 
models that serve as neutralizing pivots for former doublets (31). In 
this direction is more important than chronology. And to discover the 
playgrounds of analogy one needs the results of methodologically 
newer and newest research. 

The newest method arsenal is roughly Elke Ronneberger-Sibold 
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and Bohumil Trnka on the “classical” analogy side, and Willi Mayer- 
thaler and Wolfgang Wurzel on the “natural morphology” flank. I 
think this is indeed adequate enough and useful. The material 
isstretched out in “Ulvestad’s model” throughout, e.g. a typical num¬ 
ber of terms according to the traditional paradigm, but paired (24): 


/a/ 

haltst 

h/elt 

gehalten 

A 

B 

C 

A 

A' 

A' 

C' 

A' 

lal 

halier 

hall 

hallit 


This kind of tabulation shows where the differences are, and it helps to 
ferret out the shifts. Swedish has only 3 patterns and German 6 (173), 
but the pairings give 10 combinations like that above, and they keep 
recurring throughout the book. Although the text is not too easy to 
follow, such repetition of patterns and also of lists is helpful. 

One of Salm’s expressed goals is to test Kurylowicz’s and 
Manczak’s laws of analogy (35, 169), and this is a constant theme 
from page 32 onwards. Salm thinks that this is an ideal time for it, 
since the debate has quieted down recently, and since it has not really 
been tested with verbs before, and furthermore, as Manczak himself 
has pleaded (1980): “If somebody wishes to know whether 
Kurylowicz’s laws or mine are true, theoretical speculations are of no 
use. The only way to solve this problem is to examine at least one 
historical grammar, etymological dictionary, or text and to count how 
many analogical changes confirm or refute each of Kurytowicz’s and 
my laws” (33). The bulk of Salm’s treatment is tallying this, and it is 
interesting reading, although not easily reported in short form. The text 
is a lively fencing match in which both authors score and miss. In the 
final analysis, though, Manczak wins by a slight margin. Kuryfowicz 
fares best with his famous fourth law (= the new form takes the 
normal unmarked function) (168), although Salm points out that we 
need both forms attested for it (55), which is not always the case. But 
neither Pole can predict all the changes—there is no overall rule (177, 
172), which is what always comes out in analogical studies. 

Throughout the book Salm zeros in on representative cases from 
both languages, e.g. a good treatment is that of German ‘to milk’ 
(35-43). The question is, why is the preterite today molk and not 
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*malk7 The answer is in the high frequency of participial constructions 
(with gemolken ) and in the pragmatics of the verb. He renders similar 
solid analysis e.g. for the Swedish leveling in the third class drackl 
drucko —» drack (123-130), a point not studied hitherto (128 fn. 1). 

There is a balance between philological precision and linguistic 
theory in the book. Salm has certainly added to the charm of the 
Germanic strong verb. As most of the world’s linguists use at least 
English, the book should be accessible for most, although its style might 
not be easy for the foreign speaker of German. I learned much, but I 
have a triple reason: I use English daily, German professionally, and 
Swedish culturally because of my own personal history. There are many 
linguists who have stronger claims, but even without them, the book is 
now an obligatory addition to the Kurylowicz-Mariczak controversy. 


Department of Linguistics 
University of California 
Los Angeles 
CA 90024-1543 


GEOFFREY K. PULLUM. The great Eskimo vocabulary hoax, and other 
irreverent essays on the study of language. Chicago and London: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 1991. x + 236 pages. 

Reviewed by W. Wilfried Schuhmacher 

Of great importance to the anthropologist are those expression 
gestures which only Man is capable of: laughing and crying belong to 
these human “monopolies”. Both have been understood as expression 
forms of a crisis. Man is forced to use his body either as instrument, 
as in action and gesture, or as resonance ground, in the expression 
gesture; language stands in between. 

“If it’s Tuesday, this must be glossematics” is the title of the 4th 
essay in this collection of 23 essays that originally appeared in the 
journal Natural Language and Linguistic Theory between 1983 and 
1989 under the banner “TOPIC . . . COMMENT”. (Some of them 
might have been published in The Journal of Irreproducible Results as 
well.) Geoffrey K. Pullum, the author, is professor of linguistics and 
Dean of Graduate Studies and Research at the University of California 
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at Santa Cruz (according to the French Philosopher Jean Baudrillard 
the most idealized campus). 

My undergraduate study of linguistics was replete with If-It’s-Tuesday-This- 
Must-Be-Glossematics courses. Martinet said this, Hjelmslev said this; Harris 
wouldn’t mix levels but Pike believed in grammatical prerequisites; on the one 
hand Chomsky but on the other hand Halliday; some people think there are 
phonological segments, but then again, Firthian prosodies . . . The approach 
was ponderously eclectic. The feeling hung in the air that to actually believe in 
some approach was almost disreputable (26). 

Only later on Pullum also learned of the existence of “Here’s- 
A-Proposal-That-Makes-Sense-To-Me courses”. (T)his early crisis, 
which naturally was a crisis of linguistics where investigation-oriented 
teaching only had little room if any, must have been Pullum’s key 
experience making him later sit right down and write himself (and 
others who were unable) the essays, ‘‘a melange of commentary, 
criticism, satire, whimsy, and fiction” (backcover). 

The foreword is by James D. McCawley (probably the only lin¬ 
guist who has received a festschrift on the occasion of his 33rd or 34th 
birthday): 

The statement that “God resided in the details” [in German it’s “Devil”] has 
been attributed to Flaubert, Einstein, Mies van der Rohe, Le Corbusier, and 
probably many others; those who accept that sort of theology will find in this book 
a religious experience that goes especially well with a pint of brown ale (x). 

Naturally, the main purpose of the book is to square up with Chomsky 
and his consorts: 

Paul Postal once claimed that the sole discernible cause of linguistic change, at 
least in phonology, was shifting in fashion. Sound change was like the changing 
styles in automobile design that used to add and subtract fins from one year to 
the next in the days before the physics of drag coefficients started to dominate 
the business. He may be wrong, though personally I never encountered an 
explanation for sound change that was more plausible (10). 

Legend has it that once Chomsky referred it to [Linguistic Inquiry] as 
“Postal’s mouthpiece.” And another time, someone suggested that the name 
should be changed to Cahiers Susumo Kuno (31). 

The world is just cuckoo bananas about English. People learn it even if they 
are discouraged—and surely it is easy to be discouraged from learning a lan¬ 
guage with a spelling system so insane it makes the underlying representations 
in The Sound Pattern of English look sensible (118). 

The author even gives proof of his insider knowledge: 

One impressive paper that recently came my way is jointly authored by (no 
prizes of offered) a comparative Germanic grammarian, a mathematics and 
semantics whiz, an industrial-sector computational linguist, and a lexicalist 
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syntactic theorist. At four different institutions, widely scattered. That says 
something about who is talking to whom (13-14). 

C.U.P. [Cambridge University Press] and its lawyers did not like the look of 
this block of examples . . . : 

(77)a. Agnew believes that he is persecuted. 

(77) b. Agnew believes himself to be persecuted. 

(78) a. We know that he is the vice-president. 

(78) b. We know him to be the vice-president. 

(79) a. We expect that he will attack us again. 

(79) b. We expect him to attack us again. 

(80) a. We want [that he grow up]. 

(80)b. We want him to grow up. (106-107) 

In October 1980, Carol Rosen defended her Harvard dissertation, which 
adopted the UH [Unaccusative Hypothesis] and presented evidence for it from 
Italian. She was awarded the doctorate in 1981. Meanwhile, down the street at 
MIT, Luigi Burzio also drafted a doctoral dissertation on the UH in 1980 and 
received the Ph.D. for it in 1981. Burzio laid out the entire assemblage ofltalian 
evidence for the UH that Perlmutter had presented at Harvard and elsewhere, 
with the arguments all translated from relational terminology into constituent 
structure, coindexing, and movement terms, and unaccusative verbs renamed— 
in a truly crackbrained piece of terminological revisionism—“ergative verbs” 
(sic; blessings upon those like Grimshaw . . . who are returning the field to 
nomenclature sanity). It is clear what had happened: Perlmutter had delayed 
writing up his results on Italian so long that others had done it for him (155). 

And the Professor of Linguistics does not hesitate to list lots of 
examples demonstrating his own expertise (where the first one is from 
the title story): 

Never does a month (or in all probability a week) go by without yet another 
publication of the familiar claim about the wondrous richness of the Eskimo 
conceptual scheme: hundreds of words for different grades and types of snow, 
a lexicographical winter wonderland, the quintessential demonstration of how 
primitive minds categorize the world so differently from us. 

And the alleged lexical extravagance of the Eskimos comports so well with 
the many other facets of their poly synthetic perversity: rubbing noses; lending 
their wives to strangers; eating raw seal blubber; throwing grandma out to be 
eaten by polar bears . . . (162). 

A Karl V. Teeter award for study of a language nobody else has ever heard 
of would be nice. This surely would have been captured around 1977 by Charles 
Li and Sandy Thompson for their work on “Wappo”. But consider also 
“Spaka” (Randy Diehl and Katherine Kolodzey), “Kobon” (John Davies). 
“Jinghpaw” (LaRaw Maran and J.M. Clifton), “Ozark English” (Suzette Ha- 
den Elgin), “Thompson” (L. Thompson and M.T. Thompson), “the secret 
argot of Sontay boatmen” (Moira Yip), “Dutch” (Annie Zaenen) and so on 
(179). 

“ . . . a Bushman dialect of Wishram, called Kung and spoken by a few 
thousand natives of the Kalahari” (David Lightfoot, The Language Lottery, 
MIT Press, Cambridge, 1982, p. 84). Wishram is not a Bushman language and 
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does not have a dialect called Kung (though there is a Bushman language called 
!Kung); Wishram is Chinookan and the people who once spoke it lived in the 
American North-West, not the African South-West (197). 

Having come so far, all my laughing has not been able to remove 
the general impression that even Linguistics is just another “bad busi¬ 
ness’’ . . . However, almost at the end of the book the reader can put 
aside his/her brown ale (vide supra) and open up a bottle of Beaujolais 
or champagne when (s)he is told that Linguistics is the most demo¬ 
cratic discipline (as far as sex is concerned): 

Linguists don’t “bring their own women”; those women are linguists! They are 
linguists of all sorts and of every rank, and they include scholars of the greatest 
distinction . . . One of the many things I find pleasing about the linguistics 
profession is that it shows so much lesser gender bias in its demography than do 
most sectors of academia (212-213). 

(What about color/race, Professor Pullum?) 

“Linguists are so boring”, my non-linguist escort recently con¬ 
cluded after a conference banquet. I’ll send her Pullum’s book (and a 
bottle of champagne), and may even invite her to join me in a pil¬ 
grimage from San Francisco to Santa Cruz, neighbor of Silicon Valley 
where the electronic tribal society is housed. 

(Earlier faux pas have been corrected in the introduction added to 
each of the essays. Naturally, “Eskimos” should be “Inuit”, and 
“Eskimos”, if used, should be “Eskimo”. Naturally, Linguistic In¬ 
quiry is getting lots of space; WORD is referred to twice.) 

Ris0 National Laboratory 

Roskilde 

DENMARK 


SEOK CHOONG SONG. Explorations in Korean syntax and semantics 
(Korea Research Monograph, 14). Berkeley, CA: Center for Korean Studies. 
Institute of East Asian Studies, University of California, 1988. Pp. xiv, 378. 

Reviewed by Shin Ja J. Hwang 

Song’s orientation is toward an interpretive approach within the 
generative-transformational theory, but his book is readable for ordi¬ 
nary-working linguists since he avoids excessive formalism. As he 
warns, however, the book will be “quite formidable” for beginning 
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language students, and “a little too theoretical and formal” (1) for 
advanced students and Korean language specialists. Song aims at ‘‘a 
higher level of generalization” (4), with the belief that ‘‘there is a 
regular and systematic network of rules beneath the chaotic appearance 
of Korean on the surface” (2). He does not present a comprehensive 
grammatical description or an application of a particular linguistic 
theory, but deals with insight into many interesting phenomena pecu¬ 
liar to Korean grammar. Unlike the rather bland title of the book, titles 
of individual chapters are not only informative but quite intriguing. 
The chapters are clearly written, well organized, and at times very 
witty and humorous for this type of expository material. 

The book has four main parts containing nineteen chapters, over 
half of which are revisions of previously published articles. Part one, 
‘‘Markers, particles, and grammatical morphemes’ (5-68), includes 
five papers. Chapter 1, ‘The disappearing nominative marker’ (7-18), 
argues for the i form as a base form of the nominative marker (not ka, 
as most linguists have done), showing how i elides before a vowel. In 
a short Chapter 2 entitled ‘A ubiquitous plural marker’ (19-23), Song 
presents plural marker copying in adverbs, complementizers, and even 
case markers of the plurality of the subject. 

In Chapter 3, ‘A suspicious analysis of the suspective morpheme’ 
(24-32), and Chapter 5, ‘An abbreviation phenomenon’ (47-62), we 
see Song as s splitter, rather than as a lumper, in his approach. He 
convincingly untangles four syntactic and semantic functions of ci 
(therefore, four morphemes): (1) a negative complementizer, (2) a 
sentence-final modal of suspective, (3) an indirect question comple¬ 
mentizer, and (4) a nominalizer indicating the time since something 
happened. By positing -se in the underlying structure which is abbre¬ 
viated after certain conjunctors like -e, -ko, and -mye, he is able to 
distinguish two sets of conjunctors with divergent meanings and syn¬ 
tactic behaviors that converge as one form on the surface. Chapter 4, 
‘Semantics of particles: kwa, lul, and ey' (33-46), focuses on differ¬ 
ences in meaning between ‘John met Mary (lul)’ and ‘John met [with] 
Mary (kwa)’. This chapter cries for the study of discourse context for 
verification, i.e., it is not enough to speak of ‘according to the native 
speaker’ or ‘envision a scene’; we need objective verification in para¬ 
graph and discourse contexts. His concept of ‘relative strength of 
cohesion’, although ingenious, is rather vague; it needs to be compared 
with such notions of volition and control discussed by Hopper and 
Thompson (1980), regarding transitivity. 

Part two, ‘Negation: conjectures and refutation’ (69-166), forms 
the most cohesive part of the book due to its topic of negation. At least 
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four chapters, out of the total six, were published before, resulting in 
redundancies of some subtopics even though Song revised the papers 
for this book. Especially redundant is the discussion of the comple¬ 
mentizer ci. It recurs in several papers, but it is basic to his arguments. 
The negation controversy, as he acknowledges it, has been going on 
for the last twenty years in Korean linguistics. He has been a central 
figure in the controversy as one who practically stands alone, advo¬ 
cating the ‘syntactic position’, against many others who bring in ‘se¬ 
mantic evidence’ of synonymy and interchangeability. 

I will first list this part’s chapter titles and then make comments on 
the topic as a whole. The titles are: Chapter 6, ‘A note on negation’ 
(71-86), Chapter 7, ‘Some negative remarks on negation’ (87-101), 
Chapter 8, ‘A speculative history of the complementizer Ci ’ (102- 
109), Chapter 9, ‘Some positive responses to negative remarks on 
negation’ (110-26), Chapter 10, ‘The scope of negation’ (127-46), 
and Chapter 11, ‘A postscript to the negation controversy’ (147—61). 

Many linguists have described two types of negation in Korean: 
type 1 (also referred to as short or prefixal) and type 2 (long or suf- 
fixal). While the short form is more restricted in distribution, the long 
form is applied to all predicates. Song claims that there is only one 
negative sentence type in Korean. It is formed by adding ani, the 
negative particle (which, however, is commonly an, unlike Song’s 
position), before the verb, whether matrix or embedded. What has 
been described as the long form of negation is simply negation of the 
matrix verb, with the embedded verb marked by ci, the negative coun¬ 
terpart of the affirmative complementizer ki. 

He is consistent in his theoretical position within generative lin¬ 
guistics in positing two underlying structures and two corresponding 
affirmative sentences for the two negative sentences, but there are a 
few basic problems in his solution. He comes short of convincing 
others involved in negation research. Firstly, the affirmative sentences 
he presents as corresponding to the matrix verb negation (e.g., exam¬ 
ple 3a, pi-ka o-ki-lul ha-n-ta ‘It does rain’ 73) are very awkward. They 
are used only in specific contexts (e.g., pi-ka o-ki-lul ha-na nun-i 
o-ki-lul ha-na i kos-un acu kencoha-n ciyek i-ta ‘It doesn’t rain or 
snow; this is a very dry region’). Secondly, in most cases, the matrix 
verb he uses, ha, rarely surfaces in the long form. Examples like 2a 
(pi-ka o-ci(-lul) ani ha-n-ta ‘It is not raining’, 72) are unnatural, re¬ 
vealing perhaps the abstract underlying structure rather than the usual 
surface form (pi-ka o-ci(-lul) an-nun-ta). Thirdly, it is odd to take as 
basic the negative form that displays a limited distribution as noted 
above; he stipulates a rule blocking the application of negation to 
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simplex sentences “if the stem of the DV [description verb] is made up 
of three or more syllables” (85). Additionally, in terms of implica- 
tional universal stemming from the basic word order, the negation 
strategy argued for by Song would be the single exception to predic¬ 
tions about Korean. Its SOV order predicts auxiliaries or affixes after 
the verb rather than before it. If one would recognize both short and 
long forms, the productive long form of negation would conform to the 
universal predictions. Regardless of syntactic or semantic arguments, 
when we have a choice, we need to figure out why and in which 
context is one form or type used over the other. Only rigorous, in- 
depth discourse and pragmatic studies would reveal the pattern of 
usage in terms of human social interaction. In fact, the choice between 
short and long forms in Korean is not limited to negation only. There 
are two forms of causatives, passives, and conjecture (-keyss vs. -/ 
kes). As Kim (1989) demonstrates, the issue seems to relate to the 
notion of iconicity, but we do need much further research. 

Part three, ‘Causative, transferentive, locative, andallative’ (167- 
295), has five chapters on a variety of topics. The first two chapters 
deal with causation: Chapter 12, ‘Cause for confusion in descriptions 
of causatives’ (169-79) and Chapter 13, ‘Perception or reality? Korean 
causatives reexamined’ (180-225). Parallel to his approach towards 
negation, Song explores eight types of examples in which the two 
causatives (lexical and periphrastic) differ in meaning. He is refuting 
the synonymy hypothesis, but he does not present two different un¬ 
derlying structures for the two types of causatives as he did with 
negation. In the second paper (Chapter 13), he presents a lengthy (over 
30 pages) review of literature on Korean causation and then lists and 
discusses eight general rules (216), finally concluding with another list 
of seven “facts and a few speculative remarks” (224). In his remark¬ 
able discussion of causation, he stresses “that it is the speaker’s view 
or ‘perception’, not the reality, that is crucial to the issue in question” 
(217) when, for example, the lexical causative is extended to express 
indirect causation. To understand the speaker’s perception, he uses 
examples from both Korean and English (e.g., ‘The usher seated us in 
the mezzanine’ which uses a lexical causative, although indirect cau¬ 
sation semantically: cf. ?‘The usher caused us to sit in the mezza¬ 
nine’). The speaker’s perception of the particular situation is certainly 
one of the considerations of pragmatics. Additional pragmatic factors, 
such as the speaker’s intent, the social setting of the speech event, and 
the social relationship between speaker and hearer, also affect the 
choice of the causative forms in many languages. 

The three remaining chapters in Part three are related to conjunc- 
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tions and locatives. In each chapter, Song reviews earlier studies. He 
carefully points out problems not accounted for so far, lays out his own 
solutions supported by more new examples, and then concludes with 
summary points. In Chapter 14 ‘A Korean connection: the transferen- 
tive reconsidered’ (226-46), he deals with taka, which has additional 
meanings than earlier findings of ‘interruption’ as reported by others. 
When the second conjunct after taka is a voluntary event, the trans¬ 
ference has the meaning of incompletion (including interruption 
sense); when it is involuntary, it has the senses of overlap, condition¬ 
ality, and contiguity. Chapter 15, ‘Two locatives in Korean’ (247-73), 
deals with mainly ey and eyse, including numerous examples. Reading 
his proposals of “ ey for static location, eyse for dynamic location, and 
eyse-puthe for source” (269), I wondered why he had not dealt with 
another locative eyta. But I soon found that Chapter 16 ‘The allative’ 
(274-91) handled it as an abbreviation of ey-taka, thus relating the 
locative with conjunctions. In fact, four different forms and meanings 
of taka are considered: (1) after the verb as the transferentive conjunc¬ 
tive (Chapter 14), (2) after the locative ey, (3) after a verb root plus e, 
and (4) as a prefix to verbs with the meaning ‘bring nearer’. He 
presents insightful discussions and examples for these, but his conclu¬ 
sion is confusing. Rejecting the lumping approach of Martin and Lee 
(1969), he nonetheless lumps taka 2 and taka 3 together as the allative: 
“I agree with them on treating taka 2 and taka 3 as a single mor¬ 
pheme” (291). This means that taka after a noun plus the locative 
ey —which does have the allative meaning of goal—is the same as taka 
occurring after a verb plus the adverbial ending e. After being per¬ 
suaded by Song to split four different taka's, I am at a loss to see the 
sudden shift in his conclusion. 

Part four, ‘New approaches to old problems’ (297-366), has three 
chapters. Chapter 17, ‘Nouns and pronouns, singular and plural’ (299- 
309), presents a careful study on the plural marking in Korean, which 
might seem optional but is obligatory when reference is specific. Chap¬ 
ter 18, ‘To be or not to be: evidence for the copula’ (310-37), is his 
effort to settle “a vehement controversy” (310) by presenting evidence 
for the existence of the copula in Korean. He appeals to evaluative 
criteria in the paradigm of Chomsky in the Kuhnian sense, when he 
criticizes several previous studies which claim that i in ita is anything 
but the copula. Chapter 19, ‘It’s tough to interpret the word swipta 
‘easy” (338—64), deals with the syntactic and semantic behavior of 
swipta in two senses: ‘easy’ and ‘likely’. 

This book deals with interesting, some recalcitrant, problems in 
Korean syntax by occasional resorting to semantics. In linguistics, we 
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are constantly confronted with counterexamples and baffling data 
which demand specific contexts to make sense. These often lead us to 
discourse and pragmatic considerations, factors beyond the rule-gov¬ 
erned syntax and semantics. In his brilliant study of causation, Song 
illustrates this need for pragmatic considerations nicely with the con¬ 
cept of the speaker’s perception. It has become crucial to ask WHY (a 
form is used), in addition to the questions of WHAT and HOW (the 
structure is constructed). 

Song’s book is certainly a welcome addition to the monographs on 
Korean linguistics written in English, which are rather scarce cur¬ 
rently. Two other monographs of general character (Martin and Lee 
1969, Sohn 1975) have been out-of-print for some time. My own book 
on clause structure (Hwang 1975) is also out-of-print (available only in 
microfiche), and Hwang 1987 is limited to features of narrative dis¬ 
course. I highly recommend this book to scholars and advanced stu¬ 
dents who are interested in Korean grammar, trusting that they will 
benefit from this book as I have. 

Summer Institute of Linguistics 
7500 W. Camp Wisdom Road 
Dallas, TX 75236 
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PAUL FRANK. Ika syntax, Studies in the languages of Columbia 1. Summer 
Institute of Linguistics and the University of Texas at Arlington. 1990. xiii + 
140pp. 


Reviewed by Matthew S. Dryer 

This is the first in a new SIL series of short grammatical descrip¬ 
tions of the languages of Columbia. It is a slightly revised version of 
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Frank’s 1985 University of Pennsylvania dissertation. Like much of 
the rest of South America, there is a considerable diversity of lan¬ 
guages spoken in Columbia, the majority of them not well described. 
Ika belongs to (or is co-ordinate with) the Chibchan family, one of the 
major language families of Columbia. Ika is spoken in the northeast 
part of the country. 

As the title implies, the description focuses on syntax, though 
some syntactically relevant morphology is discussed. The phonology is 
described only very briefly. Like other grammars in a number of other 
recent series, this one has a predetermined format or table of contents 
that other grammars in the series will share. The organization is at 
times opaque. If one tries to find discussion of morphemes glossed in 
examples throughout the grammar, it is rather difficult at times finding 
discussion of particular morphemes. Many of the examples contain a 
verbal evidential suffix glossed ‘witness’, but the discussion of this 
suffix is not easy to locate. It is in fact discussed in a section on 
‘declaratives’ within the chapter on ‘clause formation’, but while one 
can see after the fact why it is placed there, this is not an obvious 
location for discussion of an evidential suffix. While the dissertation 
contained an index (which lists the evidential suffix in question), the 
published version lacks one, a common shortcoming of SIL grammars. 

F is clearly well-read in recent typology and despite its short 
length, the book contains many references to the typological literature 
as F discusses how various phenomena in Ika can be understood in 
terms of ideas from that literature. The book is a particularly good 
example of how being typologically informed contributes to superior 
description of particular languages. The contemporary flavour of the 
grammar is also reflected by the inclusion of an entire chapter on 
pragmatic issues, discussing the discourse function of a variety of 
morphemes. F applies Givon’s topic continuity text measures in an 
attempt to clarify the function of one particular ‘topic’ morpheme 
(though the measures throw limited light on the question). 

Ika employs an interesting combination of word order and case 
marking in providing a means to distinguish subject and object. 
Clauses with an overt subject and object normally use SOV order to 
signal which nominal is subject and which is object. In transitive 
clauses with only one overt nominal (where the other argument is not 
realized phonologically, even on the verb), Ika uses ergative case 
marking, with an ergative postposition cliticized to the end of the 
subject NP, to distinguish them from objects. This illustrates a fact 
often overlooked in discussion of how languages code subject and 
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object: that the need to distinguish them can be even greater when only 
one argument is present than when both are present, since word order 
is not helpful in distinguishing subject and object in such cases, except 
in SVO languages. 

While F covers a lot of ground for a relatively short description, 
many topics are discussed only very briefly, while others are not 
mentioned at all. He discusses matters of word order, but never 
mentions the order of demonstrative and noun or the position of 
adverbial elements relative to the verb (or to the subject or object). He 
claims that relative clauses in Ika are internally-headed, but his 
evidence for this is not unequivocal. He describes adjectives as 
following the nouns they modify, but the structures in question are 
somewhat unusual in that the adjective that is allegedly modifying the 
noun usually occurs with a copula verb following the adjective: ‘water 
cold seem’ for ‘cold water’. F leaves the use of the copula verb here 
unexplained, but if the language really employs internally-headed 
relative clauses, then a possible analysis is that such structures are 
really internally-headed relative clauses where the noun is subject and 
the adjective plus copula predicate, in which case the adjective is not 
really modifying the noun at all and its position is explained as an 
instance of the general fact that predicates follow subjects in Ika. 

As in many other languages of South America (and North 
America), Ika exhibits split ergativity in its system of pronominal 
affixes on verbs, a minority of intransitive verbs using object affixes for 
their single argument. Some of these verbs are semantically transitive 
(‘know’, ‘want’) with the experiencer coded on the verb by an object 
affix, the other argument uncoded. F assumes (at least for the verb 
‘want’) that the other argument must be subject, but this is far from 
clear. The evidence he cites is consistent with the idea that this argument 
is actually a ‘secondary object’, like the patient/theme in a ditransitive 
clause. 

While both the general format used and the specific description F 
provides in this format are quite good, the grammar would have been 
improved by inclusion of a sample text. A grammar without texts is 
something like a verbal description of a physical object without a 
picture of it. Sample texts often convey a flavour of a language more 
than lengthy descriptions can. But despite these various shortcomings, 
F provides a valuable addition to the descriptive literature on the 
languages of South America. 


Department of Linguistics 
SUNY at Buffalo 
Buffalo, N.Y. 14260 
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NOEL CORBETT. Langue et identite: le frangais et les francophones 
d'Amerique du nord. Quebec: Les Presses de l’Universite Laval. 1991. Pp. 
xxxiv + 398. 


Reviewed by Douglas Walker 

Very few areas present a variety of phenomena capable of bearing 
on virtually every concern of current linguistics. The French language 
in Quebec, and its links with francophone regions elsewhere in North 
America, constitute one of the rare exceptions. It would be difficult to 
identify any controversy confronting the modern study of language— 
from either the core descriptive or the so-called “hyphenated” areas 
(psycho-; socio-; ethno-linguistics; language planning; legal or educa¬ 
tional matters and others)—which cannot be exemplified, clarified 
and, often enough, confounded by data from Canada’s official Ro¬ 
mance language. 

In fact, a glance at the bibliography dealing with the French lan¬ 
guage on this continent, much of it less than a decade old, easily 
suffices to convince one of the vitality (and relevance) of investigations 
of la francophonie nord-americaine. Several more specialized or cir¬ 
cumscribed questions related to this general domain have already been 
dealt with separately in book length studies: pronunciation (Dumas 
1987); lexicon (Poirier et alii 1985); dialects (Dulong and Bergeron 
1980); the linguistic norm (Bedard and Maurais 1983); swearing (Le- 
gare and Bougai'eff 1984); a survey of attitudes via historical docu¬ 
ments (Bouthillier and Meynaud 1972); among literally dozens of 
others. 1 Yet even given the significant attention to the French language 
in North America, the subject still needs to be the focus of a general, 
objective and readable synthesis of both its structure and its embedding 
in a socio-political context. Langue et identite . . . aims to provide just 
such a treatment. It succeeds. 

Langue et identite ... is composed of some forty articles, all in 
French, all by individuals deeply familiar with contemporary Quebec. 
The editor, Noel Corbett of York University, has organized them into 
four sections, adding a concise and insightful introduction and biblio¬ 
graphic survey (pp. ix-xxxiii). Of equal, if not greater, importance for 
the practical and pedagogical goals of the collection are the review 
questions which follow each article, questions which render the book 
highly useful in a teaching context and which encourage even the 
expert reader to read (or re-read) certain passages with renewed aware¬ 
ness. 

The major divisions of the book are as follows: Definitions and 
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Dimensions of Quebec French (pp. 1-62); The French Language in 
Quebec: Affirmation and Survival (63-126); French outside Quebec: 
Assimilation and Adaptation (127-98); and Characteristics of Cana¬ 
dian French: Tradition and Innovation (199-393). The first deals, 
appropriately, with attempts to define the variety (or varieties) of 
French spoken in Quebec against the ubiquitous background of the 
norm represented by Standard French. We are introduced to the gen¬ 
eral question of dialect versus standard, and to the sometimes acrimo¬ 
nious debate concerning the status of joual. 2 Implicit, if not explicit, 
in much of this debate are complex questions of attitude: how one 
views, in the North American context, one’s own speech, Standard 
French and even English, and changes in these attitudes before and 
after the Revolution tranquille. 

Questions of attitudes and their effects lead naturally into the 
second section, Affirmation et Survie, which examines various mea¬ 
sures (La Charte de la Langue Frangaise, La Loi 101) designed to 
assert and reinforce the status of French as the official language of 
Quebec. Not only are these measures presented; their consequences for 
language use by the francophone population and by immigrants, for the 
maintenance or adoption of English, for the idiosyncratic linguistic 
behaviour of Montreal, are all examined. Yet despite all the affirma¬ 
tion, opinions concerning the eventual survie of French in Quebec 
remain divided. 

Opinion is perhaps less partitioned concerning the subject of the 
next section, the French language outside Quebec’s boundaries. Fol¬ 
lowing a general presentation of V Amerique frangaise, successive con¬ 
tributions deal with francophone communities in Louisiana, New En¬ 
gland, I’Acadie, and francophones in Canada outside Quebec. The 
noble intentions of Canadian federal language legislation are noted, but 
the general pessimistic attitude concerning long-term prospects for the 
survival of French is reflected in the somewhat rhetorical title of one 
chapter, “Les francophones hors Quebec ont-ils un avenir?”, and in 
the very choice of vocabulary elsewhere: words such as rejet, indif¬ 
ference, mepris, assimilation and illusion leave little room for confi¬ 
dence, at least not in the view of the author of “Le frangais coast to 
coast”. The situation remains volatile, nonetheless: positive results 
from the long-term effects of immersion schooling, constitutional de¬ 
bate, economic pressures and innumerable other factors make firm 
conclusions regarding le frangais hors Quebec currently unattainable. 

The last and longest section of the book deals largely with the 
linguistic structures of Canadian French. This is welcome, since the 
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combination of both “internal” and “external” information in this 
one volume render it particularly useful. The section opens with a brief 
history of the French language in North America, in an effort to iden¬ 
tify properties in dialects of France that may account for aspects of 
New World pronunciation. It ends with discussions of normalization 
and language policy. In between, we find discussions of speech styles 
and varieties in Quebec (including, again, joual), phonetics, word 
formation, lexical borrowing and the lexicon (including opposing 
views of the popular Dictionnaire de la langue quebecoise by Leandre 
Bergeron, and discussion of the fundamentally important Tresor de le 
langue franqaise au Quebec, still under preparation). While this sec¬ 
tion contains much of interest, two contributions struck me as worthy 
of particular note. The first is a judgement rendered by the Quebec 
Superior Court concerning an allegedly improper use of the word 
office. It illustrates perfectly the complexities of the linguistic situation 
in Quebec, and demonstrates that expertise, insight and common sense 
can often be joined productively, in somewhat unlikely circumstances. 
The second is an article by J.-M. Leard presenting a synthesis of a 
number of morphological, syntactic and discourse innovations in Que¬ 
bec. Not only does this work point the way toward a fascinating and 
little explored set of phenomena; it provides a nice counterbalance to 
the preponderance of phonetic and lexical studies that, for transparent 
historical reasons, usually predominate in the literature on the structure 
of Quebec French. 

As Corbett modestly notes in his Introduction, the value of this 
collection lies largely in the quality of its various components. Yet one 
should minimize neither the acumen needed to choose, organize and 
analyze these articles nor the resulting contribution to the field. Langue 
et identite . . . will render great service to all those, students, teachers, 
interested members of the public, who must grapple with the debates 
concerning the French language in Canada. 


Dept, of French, Italian & Spanish 
Univ. of Calgary 
Calgary, Alta. T2N 1N4 
Canada 


ENDNOTES 


'No attempt can be made to survey this bibliography here. For information up to 1973, 
consult the article by Jean-Paul Vinay in Current Trends in Linguistics 10: Linguistics in North 
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America. For more recent material, the references in the work under review provide as good a 
starting point as any. Wolf (1987) also provides excellent comprehensive information, rendered 
somewhat less accessible in a North American context for linguistic reasons. 

2 The definition of this term has itself been the subject of some discussion. For present 
purposes, we may consider it to represent the informal working-class speech of urban centres, 
especially Montreal, as reflected, for example, in the plays of Michel Tremblay. Alternative but 
related points of view, including several represented in this volume (c.f. the contributions by 
Benoit, Laurendeau and, especially, Santerre), are also available. 
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HARALD WEYDT, Ed. Sprechen mit Partikeln. Berlin; New York: de 
Gruyter, 1989. 751 pp. 


Reviewed by Wei Hong 

Sprechen mit Partikeln is composed of sixty papers divided into 
ten sections. Arranged by subject, this 751-page long book presents 
revised contributions to “Der Internationale Kongress iiber Sprachpar- 
tikeln” held in 1987 in Berlin, and it represents valuable recent re¬ 
search on modal particles from ten different points of review. Articles 
are written in English, German and French. All papers written in the 
last two languages include a short summary in English. 

The book is structured as follows: the first section, “Klassifika- 
tion” (classification), discusses the problem of the classification of 
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particles, which still lacks a widely accepted solution. Hentschel and 
Weydt started out with a definition of particles and suggest that “Flek- 
tierbarkeit” (inflectibility) is an unsafe criterion for the classification 
of words. They argue that particles can be classified on both semantic 
and syntactic grounds. Baerentzen and Krivonosov also deal with the 
classification of particles but internally, i.e., they subclassify German 
particles according to their grammatical relations. Ulrich, Richter and 
Wegner, from a different point of view, discuss the possibility of 
grouping words which traditionally are not considered modal particles 
such as personal pronouns in Rumanian, es in Korean, and German 
mir/dir as modal particles. 

The second section, consisting of five papers under the heading 
“Partikeln in einer Sprache” (particles in a single language), study the 
roles particles play in different languages. Grochowski classifies Pol¬ 
ish particles semantically; Hinrichs introduces the delocutive particles 
of Russian; and van Schooneveld analyzes nine Russian particles se¬ 
mantically with the assumption that each of them carries a semantic 
invariant (Gesamtbedeutung). Vrinat presents, on the other hand, a 
pragmatic analysis of expressive particles in Bulgarian with the argu¬ 
ment that a strictly semantic analysis does not permit the discovery of 
the base invariant of the particle. Reinelt discusses the properties, 
usages and difficulties of learning Japanese particles. 

In the third section, “Aquivalente” (equivalents), comparisons of 
German particles and particles of other languages are made. The au¬ 
thors start by characterizing individual particles in one language and 
then compare them with the corresponding German ones in order to 
find similarities. Authors such as Harris, Lieflander-Koistinen, Katny 
and O’Sullivan also treat translation problems associated with parti¬ 
cles. They suggest some possibilities of translating German particles 
into other languages with very few particles. Licen surveys the prag¬ 
matic functions/characteristics of the Serbo-Croatian particle pa and its 
German equivalents, such as doch, eben and ruhig. 

“Sprachvergleich” (comparison) is the focus of the papers in 
Section 4. As the heading indicates, this section deals with comparison 
of particles between German and other languages. Kunzmann-Miiller 
compares connectives within such languages as German, Serbo-Croa¬ 
tian, Slovenian and Russian; Dalmas studies the relations between 
French which has few particles and German which has many and 
suggests the addition of particles into German translations of some 
French texts. Franco and Schmidt-Radefeldt contrast Portuguese and 
German particles; Stanescu starts from the use of German particles and 
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looks for translation variants observing the principle of communicative 
equivalents in Rumanian. Kawashima and Nehls, from a semantic 
point of view, contrast German, Japanese and English particles. West- 
heide, applying Dell Hymes’ “Ethnography of Speaking”, compares 
Dutch and German particles and argues that the differences in the use 
of Dutch and German particles can only be interpreted as results of 
different Dutch and German “speech economies”, which rule the 
different language communities. 

The fifth section discusses the “Semantische Prinzipien” (se¬ 
mantic principles) used in the analysis of particles. Authors in this 
section try to describe the particles on semantic, syntactic and pragmatic 
levels. Foolen differentiates particles on three semantic levels: the most 
abstract, the intermediate and the most concrete semantic levels plus one 
pragmatic level. Konig examines the etymology of focus particles by 
distinguishing them as “additive”, “restrictive”, “scalar” and “non¬ 
scalar”. Weydt points out that the pragmatic understanding of an ut¬ 
terance is conceived here as a Gestalt perception phenomenon. Wolski 
and Burkhardt study the semantic and pragmatic aspects of German 
modal particles, while Krivonosov handles the logical functions of 
modal particles in natural languages. Fabricz explores the etymology of 
particles with examples of Hungarian and Russian modal particles. By 
their identical functional and semantic characteristics, the author argues 
that there are some universal underlying processes transforming certain 
conjunctions, adverbs and verbs into modal particles. 

The sixth section, “Semantische Einzelbeschreibungen” (indi¬ 
vidual semantic descriptions), studies the semantic functions of parti¬ 
cles in detail within individual languages. Tobin studies three modern 
Hebrew particles; Fretheim the Norwegian inference particle da; Blass 
the truth-conditional and non-truth conditional uses of Sissala baa; 
Reiter two German adverbs schon/erst; Harnisch the semantics of local 
particles with examples from German dialects; Perennec describes nur 
at the semantic level; and finally Ulvestad shows the role of modal 
words in the establishment of future tense. 

In Section 7, “Pragmatik und Textfunktion” (pragmatics and text 
function), the pragmatic functions of modal words in texts, especially 
in literature, are discussed. For example, Bornekusch deals with the 
roles of modal particles in poetry; Kiiper illustrates the different func¬ 
tions of connectives of reason for the constitution of texts and espe¬ 
cially for the building up of a specific point of view from which a 
narrative is told; Rudolph discusses the role of particles in text orga¬ 
nization; and Neuendorff compares the textual functions of modal 
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particles in relation to their general characteristics in dictionaries. 
Sornig, again taking literature (specifically comic literature) as an 
example, surveys the functions of interjections in different languages, 
while Tabakowska, from a text-linguistic point of view, shows the 
pragmatic functions of the Polish particle to. This section closes with 
Tsohatzidis’ paper on the pragmatic functions of particles explained by 
speech act theory. Taking examples from Modern Greek, the author 
argues that speech act theory fails to give any account of how particles 
work. 

“Konversationsanalyse” (discourse analysis) comprises Section 
8, where functions of particles in discourse are described. Steuten- 
strom starts out with particles as discourse signals; Keseling and Vin¬ 
cent point out that particles in different positions in discourse have 
different functions. Watts studies the social meaning of English dis¬ 
course markers in conversation. Two hypotheses are made: (1) the 
higher the frequency of occurrence of discourse markers such as well, 
all right, etc., the less-educated one’s speech will appear and (2) the 
position of one’s discourse markers in a sentence affects one’s educa¬ 
tional appearance. These hypotheses are tested in an example of a tape 
recording of a dialogue. 

In Section 9, “Didaktik” (pedagogy), authors suggest a variety of 
possibilities for teaching modal particles such as choosing a specific 
type of speech act for the teaching of particle usage (Rathmayr) and 
constructing a comprehensive dictionary of particles which should 
meet the actual requirement of the learner of German language (Ozen). 
Similarly, Muhr and Luchtenberg deal with research on the teaching of 
German modal particles, including problems involved and ways to 
resolve them. 

Section 10, “Syntax”, concentrates on the syntactic analysis of 
modal particles such as HentscheTs distributional analysis of derail 
weil; Ole Askedal’s typological study on the particle structures of 
Norwegian (in comparison to sentence internal particles, he analyzes 
Norwegian sentence final particles which do not have German coun¬ 
terparts); and Stanchev’s syntactic analysis of Bulgarian particle se. 
Morin, on the other hand, treats the problems of linguistic particles in 
a theory of universal parsing and proposes an inclusive characterization 
of particles, based on the descriptive practice of linguists, a theory of 
acquisition and parsing theory. 

At the end of the book, readers find three indices: author index, 
subject index and particle index. Particularly useful is the last of these 
where particles are listed by language. 
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Sprechen mit Partikeln offers fresh insights from recent work on 
particles drawing on a variety of research domains and various theo¬ 
retical perspectives. It is clearly structured and well organized. A 
minor shortcoming is the large number of typographical errors which 
could be corrected in any future edition. This book does a good job of 
introducing the field of particle studies and bringing readers up to date 
on the state of art. I strongly recommend this volume to those who are 
interested in this field. 


Department of Foreign Languages and Literatures 

Purdue University 

West Lafayette, Indiana 47907 


American Tongues. A documentary about the way people talk in the US. VHS 
videotape, 56 min. Produced and directed by louis alvarez and Andrew 
kolker. New York: The Center for New American Media, 1987. 

Reviewed by Theodore S. Beardsley, Jr. 

Sponsored by the National Endowment for the Humanities and the 
Southwest Atlantic Media Project, this videotape is an excellent survey 
of American dialects recorded on locations using a multitude of 
“cameo performances” by local speakers. Intended for a broad spec¬ 
trum of audiences (“groups ranging from elementary school children 
to graduate students and other adults . . . civic groups, community 
gatherings and other public audiences regardless of educational and 
class background”), it nevertheless can serve as a superb general 
introduction to graduate or undergraduate courses in linguistics, dia¬ 
lectology, or sociolinguistics as well as to appropriate segments in 
sociology or cultural history. The presentation interestingly opens 
doors to various chambers beyond regional speech: social levels of 
speech, linguistic prejudice (social and professional), varying strata of 
individual speech, foreign language interference, rural versus urban 
speech, manipulation of language levels, and speech patterns as re¬ 
flections of social customs. Pronunciation, vocabulary, grammar, and 
syntax are skillfully illustrated. A twelve-page, accompanying booklet 
serves as a useful classroom or discussion guide for the non-specialist 
teacher or moderator. Quite probably the best educational video this 
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reviewer has seen to date. Highly recommended. Rental copies avail¬ 
able from: West Glen Films, 1430 Broadway, New York, New York 
10018. 


The Hispanic Society of America 
613 West 155th Street 
New York, New York 10032 


LEONHARD LIPKA, Outline of English lexicology: Lexical structures, word 
semantics and word-formation. Tubingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1990. 212 

pp. 


Reviewed by Catherine G. Caws 

Lipka’s new book is addressed primarily to students as an intro¬ 
duction to English lexicology. Linguistic specialists are likely also to 
find it useful as a concise summary of the field, to which Lipka, of the 
University of Munich, has devoted some twenty years. This book 
developed from lectures given between 1976 and 1987. The author’s 
goal is “to give a comprehensive and up-to-date survey of research on 
the vocabulary of English, of the most important dictionaries, of the 
foundations of general lexicology and lexical semantics, of the struc¬ 
tures of words and the lexicon, including some limited account of the 
function of words in context and in the mind” (182). 

The structure of the work is straightforward. Starting with general 
problems, L methodically draws his reader’s attention to the specifics 
and intricacies of lexicology and semantics. Chapter One introduces 
lexicology (as opposed to lexicography) and reminds us that it is 
closely linked to the idea of a structured system of language, counter¬ 
ing the misconception that lexicology deals with isolated words only. 
The lexicologist must take into account that the English lexicon has a 
diachronic as well as a synchronic stratification. A survey of English 
vocabulary also involves a differentiation between paradigmatic and 
syntagmatic structures as illustrated in diagrams 3 and 7 (pp. 11 and 
14). Together with a pure linguistic approach, lexicology may also 
comprise social and geographical points of view. Such an approach 
shows that the English system of words is far from being homoge¬ 
neous. Lastly, L presents us with a review of the most important and 
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relevant English dictionaries. He starts with the Oxford English Dic¬ 
tionary, reviews several American publications and concludes with 
other types of dictionaries such as Roget’s Thesaurus and the LLCE 
(Longman Lexicon of Contemporary English). No mention, however, 
is made of any dictionaries of Old or Middle English. This is surprising 
even though L’s main objective is to “regard the English vocabulary 
. . . from a synchronic point of view” (p. ix). It excludes a large 
amount of potentially valuable information. 

In chapter Two he moves to various aspects of the linguistic sign, 
its meaning and its form. L presents three theoretical models of the 
sign. The first model is Saussure’s binary system where the linguistic 
sign is a mental unit that links a concept to a phonic image. This 
psychological approach does not include any reference to the extra- 
linguistic world while it plays an important role in the Ogden/Richards 
“semiotic triangle”. 

The second model, Ogden/Richards model, is mentalistic as well, 
since thought plays a role in the recognition of some “thing” in the 
world and thus is described by L as an expansion of Saussure’s model. 

The third model presented by Lipka, Buhler’s “Organon Model”, 
could also be considered as a triadic system because the sign serves as 
a link between three elements with the help of three functions. The 
intention here is to show us that language is an instrument for its users. 

The different theoretical approaches to the sign are reflected in the 
way that meaning is defined by linguists. It may or may not include 
extralinguistic objects or relations. We learn that it is important to 
make a distinction between the word itself as a pure linguistic entity 
and the word as a semantic item whose meaning can differ from one 
language to another because of its affiliation to the extra-linguistic 
world. In this respect, the demonstration of the difference between 
Turm and Tower (p.54) is very interesting as an approach to word- 
semantics; it demonstrates that the meaning of a word is closely related 
to its geographical, social and even economical environment. Hence 
we have the concepts of denotation and reference which, following 
Lyons, must be distinguished from one another and connotation which 
carries additional properties. 

Finally, Lipka introduces us to the concept of morpheme (see 
p.71) which can be defined as the concrete side of the world. It is 
divided into two main classes: one that takes into account the lexical 
(i.e. semantic) morphemes and the other which deals with the gram¬ 
matical side of the word. 

Chapter Three covers the internal structure of words, that is the 
structure of lexical items, both from a morphological and a semantic 
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point of view. As a starting point, Lipka introduces the concept of 
polysemy which helps us understand how intricate the internal struc¬ 
ture of the word can be. This is further illustrated in the second part 
where the morphological structure of the word is concerned. Complex 
lexemes may be the result of various word-formations: compounds, 
derivatives and nominalizations. As well through these processes, 
word-formation serves the purpose of achieving “information-conden¬ 
sation”. The motivation behind word-formation processes is not only 
a matter of morphology since word productivity may not necessarily be 
rule governed. Finally lexicalization, institutionalization and idioma- 
tizations are three phenomena that interfere with word-formation pro¬ 
cesses by influencing and changing frequently used lexemes. 

The second part of this chapter deals with the semantic structure 
of the word and presents two of its descriptive approaches: compo- 
nential analysis and semantic features. The idea behind semantic de¬ 
composition is to capture the meaning components that words have in 
common and to write equations applying mathematical processes. An¬ 
other application of word decomposition is the theory of generative 
semantics, of which Lipka gives good examples and which appears to 
serve as a complement to the newer approach of Prototype Semantics. 
Lipka’s idea is that both Feature and Prototype semantics should be 
integrated into semantic theory and practice. He also points out that 
most of the problems involved with lexical decomposition, namely the 
internal structure of lexemes and sememes, have yet to be resolved. 

In the last part of this chapter, he demonstrates that morphological 
and semantic processes can be included in one single approach. This is 
testified by Leech’s lexical rules which can either be applied to word- 
formation or to semantic transfer, in particular to metaphor or meton¬ 
ymy. 

Chapter Four deals with the structure of the lexicon: the paradig¬ 
matic and syntagmatic relations between words. The author starts with 
a presentation of two methods of structuring the English lexicon: the 
first deals with lexical units and the other deals with semantic classes. 
L points out that the notion of lexical unit, inherited from Cruse’s 
theory, must be distinguished from that of lexeme. He reminds us that 
paradigmatic and syntagmatic relations are a matter of lexical units. 

Essentially there are four types of paradigmatic relations. They 
can be defined following Saussure’s binary sign as homonymy, syn¬ 
onymy, antonymy and hyponymy. It appears that the most intricate of 
these relations is the non-semantic one, the distinction between hom¬ 
onymy and polysemy. He presents the three criteria that have been 
used by various linguists to draw a semi-objective line between the two 
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concepts. He concludes that, like Lyons and Tournier, he favours the 
idea of polysemy. The three other paradigmatic relations are defined as 
sense-relations and involve semantic relations as well as lexical ones. 
Synonymy is the relation of implication between lexical units and 
should be restricted to word relations. Hyponymy is the relation of 
subordination or superordination among lexical units. Antonymy is the 
relation of opposition between units and can be further subdivided into 
three main types of opposition according to Lyons’ theory. 

The author then examines both linear and hierarchic lexical fields. 
The former is based on the sense relation of hyponymy and also in¬ 
volves the concept of archilexeme. We learn that such a classification 
of words can be very helpful in contrastive linguistics; it can show 
some obvious lexical gaps in some languages. 

The last notional term brought out by the author is that of the 
lexical set. Such a concept is important because it can account for 
paradigmatically related groups of words that cannot be described by 
purely linguistic methods. 

The third and last part of this chapter is devoted to syntagmatical 
relations. The various approaches that are surveyed deal with such 
notional terms as: selection restriction, transfer features, and lexical 
solidarities. Far less research has been done in the field of syntagmatic 
than of paradigmatical lexical structure but we can assume from Lipka’s 
brief survey that it is nonetheless critical. For instance, it could be 
applied to research in stylistics. Lastly the author introduces the concept 
of collocation, a vague and neutral concept which “designates the 
co-occurrence of lexical items independently of word class and syntactic 
structure’ ’ (p. 166). Because this concept is affected by an impossibility 
for general rules it is shown as a parallel to the lexical set (cf. infra). 

In Chapter Five L takes a brief look at the function of words with 
regard to the roles they play in a text and in our mind. Words in context 
call for a distinction between the context (which refers to the situational 
and cultural environment) and the co-text (which deals with the verbal 
and linguistic environment). The author provides a brief, albeit inter¬ 
esting, illustration of the various functions of complex lexemes in texts 
and then introduces the concept of monosemization. This describes a 
phenomenon whereby the meaning of lexical items is selected by the 
context and therefore resolves the problem of polysemy. 

Words in the mind deals with the psychology of language, in 
particular with the “relationship between linguistic and mental struc¬ 
turing and processing” (p. 175). It is therefore related to cognitive 
linguistics and can go as far as an attempt to structure the universe, as 
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the author believes when referring to the LLCE. However, even if 
languages contribute much to our understanding of the world, it seems 
extreme to pretend that we can structure the universe through the 
description of a single language’s lexicon. 

The final chapter is devoted to personal remarks by the author. 
Starting with a summary of his book, L draws the conclusion of his 
survey by emphasizing the main theoretical points encountered 
throughout our reading. 

The bibliography includes a sizeable number of books and articles 
which will be of interest to those wishing to pursue studies in lexicol¬ 
ogy. It is preceded as well by an alphabetical list of dictionaries, 
focusing on present-day English. 

My reading of L’s volume leads, by way of conclusion, to three 
main reflections: 

1. While the author’s intention was to insist on synchronic lexi¬ 
cology, it is nonetheless unfortunate that so little is devoted to the 
diachronic aspect of this field. 

2. Because the book covers such a wide spectrum of terms in 
notional linguistics it could have been helpful to add a glossary. L’s 
work is directed at students and a new student may indeed easily feel 
overwhelmed by jargon, especially in areas where there exists a great 
deal of terminological variation. 

3. One of the greatest advantages of the book is that the author has 
managed to emphasize both theory and its application, therefore al¬ 
lowing the reader to get a better grip on the subject. 

This careful solid survey of English lexicology will definitely be 
of great value as a manual and reference work. 


Department of French 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, B.C. 

CANADA V6T IZ1 


GYULA DECSY, Statistical report on the language of the world as of 1985. 
Parts II (1986, 112 pp.) and III (1988, 224 pp.), Bloomington, Eurolingua. 

Reviewed by Merritt Ruhlen 


These two volumes are the second and third parts of a five-volume 
set (all now published) that aims at providing statistical information on 
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the world’s languages. Each volume arranges the information in a 
different fashion. The first volume lists 2,504 languages in decreasing 
order of the number of speakers, running from Mandarin to five lan¬ 
guages that had been reduced to a single surviving speaker by 1985. 
Volume II presents the data in terms of language families, while Vol¬ 
ume III arranges the information in terms of continents and countries, 
as in the Ethnologue. Volumes IV and V provide alphabetical indexes 
to the world’s languages, the first in terms of continents, the second in 
terms of the world as a whole. 

Part II lists the world’s languages in terms of 33 families, within 
each of which the languages are listed in decreasing order of number 
of speakers. Thus, for example, the Turkic family consists of 27 lan¬ 
guages running from Turkish, with 50 million speakers, to Karaim, 
with 600. The 33 families are essentially those listed in my 1975 
Guide, except that Altaic has been broken up into Turkic, Mongolian, 
Tungus, Korean, and Japanese. The 33 families, listed from most 
numerous to least numerous, are: Indo-European, Sino-Tibetan, 
Austro-Tai, Niger-Kordofanian, Afro-Asiatic, Dravidian, Japanese- 
Ryukyuan, Turkic, Austroasiatic, Korean, Uralic, Nilo-Saharan, An¬ 
dean-Equatorial, Caucasian, Mongolian, Tungus, Penutian, Indo- 
Pacific, Oto-Manguean, Aztec-Tanoan, “Smaller Isolates,” 
Macro-Algonquian, Macro-Chibchan, Na-Dene, Khoisan, Eskimo- 
Aleut, Ge-Pano-Carib, Hokan, Macro-Siouan, Paleosiberian, Austra¬ 
lian, Salish, and Wakashan. 

Clearly these units range from such ancient and diverse families as 
Niger-Kordofanian, Nilo-Saharan, and Indo-Pacific to low-level ho¬ 
mogenous families such as Turkic, Eskimo-Aleut, and Salish. Ten of 
the units in fact belong to Greenberg’s Amerind family, though Green¬ 
berg’s book, Language in the Americas, had not yet appeared when 
Part II went to press. Though of very different rank, most of these 33 
groups are valid taxonomic groups at some level of the classification. 
Those which are not include Caucasian, which should be divided into 
(North) Caucasian and Kartvelian (= South Caucasian); Macro-Al¬ 
gonquian and Macro-Siouan, which include Amerind languages, but 
do not correspond to any node in Greenberg’s classification; Paleosi¬ 
berian, containing the Chuckchi-Kamchatkan family and several Sibe¬ 
rian isolates (Gilyak, Ket, Yukaghir); and “Smaller Isolates,” a grab- 
bag containing such hard to classify languages as Basque, Burushaski, 
Ainu, and Nahali, and a few that have since been included by Green¬ 
berg in Amerind (Tarascan, Camsa, Keres, Kutenai, Quileute, Wappo, 
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Callahuaya, and Juma). The Eddystone language, listed here as an 
isolate, is really an Austronesian language more commonly known as 
Simbo. 

While I would not want to make much of the number of languages 
listed, since this topic is fraught with difficulties too well-known to be 
mentioned, it does seem to me that a number of languages have been 
omitted. In my 1987 Guide I listed approximately 5,000 languages, 
almost double the number given in the present work, and the S.I.L. 
Ethnologue distinguishes close to 6,000. For Indo-Pacific I count 731 
extant languages (following the work of Stephen Wurm and col¬ 
leagues), while Decsy lists only 437. For Austro-Tai I count 1,016, 
while the present work lists only 307. For Niger-Kordofanian I list 
1,064 languages, whereas Decsy cites only 581. As a partial remedy 
Part III lists an additional 300 languages. 

The third part of this work lists the languages in terms of conti¬ 
nents (Europe, Asia-Russian domination, Asia-Chinese domination, 
Asia-independent countries, Africa, Oceania, America), and within 
continents, in terms of countries (or sometimes parts of countries, e.g. 
Adygei AO, Wales, Lithuania). 

The population figures are for the most part based on the Voegelins’ 
Classification and Index of the World’s Languages, the Ethnologue, and 
my 1976 Guide. They appear to be generally accurate, but since the vast 
majority of the world’s languages have relatively few speakers, the very 
existence of many languages is continually threatened by war and 
disease, as well as by the relentless encroachment of major national 
languages. In this regard one should note that the 16,000 Ainu speakers 
listed are ethnic Ainu, but their language is virtually extinct. In the 
Americas many languages are being replaced in younger generations by 
one of the national languages (English, Spanish, Portuguese) and many 
other languages have already been so replaced. 

As one ponders the data given in these volumes, one fact cannot 
be overlooked. The long-term outlook for most of the world’s lan¬ 
guages is bleak. They are disappearing at an alarming rate and quite 
often without leaving a trace behind. One can only wonder why biol¬ 
ogists are so concerned about endangered species, while linguists have 
until recently expressed little concern for endangered languages, and, 
perhaps even more importantly, for the endangered people who speak 
them. As a number of linguists have recently noted with alarm, the 
very substance of our science is rapidly disappearing while a few 
famous languages are studied ad nauseam. By the time the linguistic 
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community comes to understand the importance of a truly “general 
linguistics,” much of the relevant data will have been irretrievably 
lost. 


4335 Cesano Court 
Palo Alto, CA 94306 


JUAN C. ZAMORA MUNNE and JORGE M. GUITART. Dialectologia 
hispanoamericana (second revised edition), Salamanca; Ediciones Almar. 
1988. 


Reviewed by Patricia V. Lunn 

Dialectologia hispanoamericana (DH) is a rich compilation of 
data about Spanish American dialectology, enhanced by a long and 
clearly argued chapter on Spanish phonology. Indeed, the phonology 
chapter takes up nearly one-third of the book, thus setting the stage for 
a dialectological analysis conducted primarily in terms of phonological 
differences. The necessary relationship between the phonological 
framework and the manipulation of research data is amply illustrated, 
thus inviting the reflection that the chapters on morphosyntax, lexicon, 
dialect geography and history could be more detailed and more rigor¬ 
ous only if tied to a theoretical standard which is then exposed to a 
comparable range of data—a daunting program. 

The authors argue that a generative-transformational account of 
phonology, enriched by the addition of variational data, allows all 
dialects to be described in relation to shared underlying representa¬ 
tions. In practice, the underlying representations are taken to be those 
established prescriptively by Tomas Navarro Tomas, thus permitting 
orthographic conventions to enter through the back door, while the 
claim to non-prescriptive rigor is maintained as well. The question is, 
of course, if all native speakers have some unconscious knowledge (p. 
62) or visual memory (p. 95) of the existence of underlying represen¬ 
tations which differ from their pronunciation. If orthography is the 
phonological standard, what of barely literate speakers who write 
things like calbo (= carbon) or Crito (= Cristo ), and what of their 
illiterate fellow speakers? 

The most theoretically developed part of the book is the account 
of post-nuclear consonant phenomena, which is conducted in autoseg- 
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mental terms. It is shown that a variety of phenomena, including 
aspiration, velarization and glottalization, can be described as supres- 
sions of the oral gestures of production. An original contribution is the 
suggestion that such innovations are disseminated by means of per¬ 
ception of the resulting sounds by non-innovating speakers. This anal¬ 
ysis has the additional benefit of allowing a number of dialects to be 
seen as related by a relative lack of conservatism in the production of 
post-nuclear consonants. 

DH is organized like a textbook, which is to say that theoretical 
terms are defined and the history of major polemics is outlined. The 
book presents some problems for students, however. The discussion of 
phonological contrast is organized in terms of segments and can be 
assimilated only by those students who have been exposed to a variety 
of Spanish American dialects. Those who lack this background are 
hard put to link what they read to the real world, which makes the user 
of the book wish for a good set of accompanying tapes. The burden of 
modeling all of the varieties of pronunciation falls on the teacher, and 
it weighs heavy. Another problem is that dialect geography is not 
outlined until late in the book, which means that students do not know 
where variations are realized at the time that they are learning how to 
describe them. This also discourages speculation aboout what kinds of 
variation can be expected to occur together. 

DH is rich in data, carefully written and carefully printed. If it is 
possible to criticize some aspects of its theoretical program, it is only 
because that theoretical program is so clearly presented and faithfully 
followed. 


Dept, of Romance & Classical Languages 
Michigan State University 
Old Horticultural Bldg. 

East Lansing, MI 48824-1112 


A NOTE FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR: ERRATA 

In the April, 1992 issue of WORD (#43.1) unfortunately two 
sections of Nigel Love’s review of Hasan & Martin, Language devel¬ 
opment: Learning language, learning culture, were omitted. They are 
here included: 
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[insert on p. 120, before the second-last paragraph] 

When the infant’s communicative behavior of this kind, whether gestural or 
vocal, receives an interpretation by the adult that is satisfactory to the child, 
then a semiotic event has taken place: the gestures or noises may be taken as 
having been intended and apprehended as communicating something beyond 
their intrinsic visual or auditory properties. Now, if the child is to repeat a 
successful act of semiosis he has to interpret a new experience as a communi¬ 
cative event comparable to the original one; and from his repertoire of expres¬ 
sive behaviours he may be most successful if he reproduces the vocal or bodily 
gesture that worked before. Thus at about nine or ten months children begin to 
repeat the same vocal or bodily gesture in what can be interpreted by the adult 
as the same circumstance. 

So the development of synchronised exchanges of attention eventually makes 
possible a more complex kind of interaction in which the two participants jointly 
focus on an object. But the successful management of this more complex 
interaction requires—or at least is facilitated by—the creation of symbols, of 
which the most important for linguistic development are vocal symbols. So the 
child creates a symbolic protolanguage, a repertoire of interpretable sounds or 
combinations of sounds capable of consistent interpretation by those who ha¬ 
bitually interact with him. 

[insert on p. 121, after the first full paragraph] 

Protolinguistic children’s expressions of curiosity about objects are typically 
responded to by the adult as though what the child produced was the name of 
the object. The adult incessantly highlights for the child the usefulness of 
language as a means of typifying different instances of things as ‘the same’ by 
naming them. So the child for the first time uses what are recognisably adult- 
language words. What advantages are there in this? At first the gains may be 
small because each adult word used by the child may be restricted to one 
‘functional’ meaning, in the sense explained above. E.g., bird may mean only 
‘I want my toy bird’, or Daddy may mean only ‘Hello, Daddy’. At this stage the 
child’s symbolic resourses are organised substantially as before, in terms of 
functions. We do not yet have pure reference. 

We sincerely regret the omissions. 



